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Vol. XXXII. 


ECONOMIZE WHEN YOU DON’T HAVE TO! 


everybody from the poorest tenant to the wealthiest landlord. Save 
money—and then remember that up to the point where your farm 
is fully equipped, the wisest place to invest money is in your own 
business, not in somebody else’s business. A savings bank will pay 


No. 48 


HE time to economize is when you don’t have to. 
Said a business man the other day: ‘‘Nearly every company 


has prosperous seasons and unprosperous ones—times when money 
And 








comes easy and other times when income falls short of outgo. 
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FLOCK OF SHROPSHIRE EWES 





cut and economize when times are hard. 





the usual tendency is to drift along while times are good, then skimp, 


in prosperous times would save twice as much as even extreme econo- 


Yet simple, wise prudence 

















you 4 per cent for money, and ordinary loans from 6 to 8 per 
cent, varying in different states; but if your farm is poorly equipped’ 
with work stock, tools, or machinery or if your land is poorly 


drained, then money invested in these 


my saves in hard times.” 

This lesson is a good one for farmers DON’T FAIL TO READ— Pese things may pay you 10 to 30 per cent per 
also. When cotton is 25 or 30 centsa annum. 
pound, too many farmers and tenants | Price Prospects for Irish Potatoes .. . 4 From the richest to the poorest, let's all 
spend recklessly for things they don’t | Experiences in Liming Land’. . .. . . 5 | Temember this lesson. Let the tenant 
need at all. Then a year or two later ‘ without a cow buy acow. Let the tenant 
when cotton is 15 or 18 cents a pound, Cattle Tick Releases This Year Break Record 8 who has only a eow, buy a horse and 
they become scared and stingy and haven't Place of Dual Purpose Cattle on Southern tools. Let the tenant who has only one 
money enough to buy things they sorely Farms oe + ee ee «© + @ + + + 10] horse and tools, buy another horse and 
need. Beware of Swindlers After Your Crop Money 11 | better implements. Let the tenant who 

This is all wrong. The time to econo- | Jf War Ruined Cotton Prices in 1914, Why has horses and equipment, buy land. Let 
mize is when you don’t have to. The Shouldn’t Peace Help Them in 1918? . . 12 | the man who has land — ga! py 
time to make hay is while the sun shines. : increase in equipment or work stock, or 
The time to tea thee is while there is 5 rte Leads a New “March to the 12 breeding stock, drain his land, paint or 
money to save. You can save $10 while FP EN IIa OPH” ut, improve his buildings. etc. 
farm products are at present prices easier | South Carolina Farmers to Hold Cotton for The best time to economize is when 
than you can save $1 when times are 35 Cents .... . et aah. pit igs you don’t have to. The best place to 
hard. Don’t Sell a Bale of Cotton Under 30 Cents 22 | invest money is in your own business 

Let us preach this doctrine this fall to — rather than somebody else’s. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Save Money on Your Subscriptions 
FOUR GOOD WAYS TO RENEW 


First—Our Best Offer 


Your own renewal and one new sub- 
scription each for one year for $1.50 is 
without doubt our Best Offer. This en- 
ables you to renew your own subscrip- 
tion and also to send The Progressive 
Farmer to one of your tenants. Or it 
may enable you to persuade a neighbor 
that by co-operating you can both do 
better—and if he reads The Progressive 
Farmer he is sure to do so, 


Third—Three Full Years for $2.00 


$1.00 saved is what you get by taking 
advantage of our special offer of three 
full years for $2.00. 


Any subscriber who is paid ahead 
may still purchase any of our books at 
the same low price we make on them 
in connection with a subscription. 


We give our paid ahead subscribers 
every advantage, so it will pay you to 
renew for two or three years. 


Watch Your Label 


Your label is your receipt and the date on 
your label shows when your subscription ex- 
pires. 


If your label reads 10 December 18—it means 
mee your renewal will be due on December 10th, 
1918. 


Don’t wait until your time is out to send in 
your renewal, send it in advance. Then you will 
be sure not to miss a single copy. If you renew 
several months in advance you will be given 
credit for the time you pay for in advance of 
your present date. 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Enclosed find $ for which 





(1) The Progressive Farmer for 
(2) Club Offer No 











(Note.—Be sure to state which offer you accept.) 
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Second—Two Full Years for $1.50 


You save 50 cents by accepting our 
offer of two full years for $1.50. You 
also save the trouble of writing another 
letter—a check, or buying a money 
order also. 


Furthermore, we save the expense of 
writing you another letter notifying you 
that your time is up, of setting type to 
change your label, etc., and for this 
reason can afford to give you advantage 
of this saving. 


One of Our Clubbing Offers 


For our readers who wish to order all of their 
papers through us we make club rates with all 
the popular publications and save you money 
on these clubs—for example: 

CLUB 
} PRICE 


CI UB N 10} 1 year to The Progressive Farmer $1.00 
$1.50 


1 year to McCall’s Magazine $1.00 
CLUB No. 7} 


Fourth 


$1.65 


CLUB 
PRICE 
$2.25 


1 year to The Progressive Farmer $1.00 

1 year to the N. ¥. World (Tri-Weekly) $1.00 
CLUB No. 2 

1 year to The Progressive Farmer $1.00 CLUB 
CLUB No 24 1 Massey’s Garden Book } prick 


1 year to The Progressive Farmer $1.00 
1 year to The Atlanta Tri-Weekly Constitution $1.50 

We will make you a club price on any papers you wish 

and save you money. 


Help Our Local Agents 


Any of our Local Agents or Club Raisers are 
authorized to sell you any offer we make in the 
paper or direct to you by letter, and at the same 
price. So why not help your neighbor who is 
working to earn a Pig or some other rewards? 


Better still, why not get your own boy or girl 
started as one of our Club Workers? They will 
be handsomely rewarded for every subscription 
they send us. 


Write Club Workers Department for full par- 
ticulars. 


BEWARE OF FAKE AGENTS 


Every Fall and Winter the South is overrun: with trav- 
eling agents, many of them sure enough crooks. 

The Progressive Farmer does not employ any strangers 
or traveling agents. 

We depend on our Club Workers and Local 
get subscriptions for us. 

Patronize our Local Agents and you are sure your 
money will be properly turned in. Don’t give your 


money to a stranger. 
at 


Agents to 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


$i: By TAIT BUTLER 




















Rotation for Sandy Loam Soil 


READER wishes to know “A good 

rotation for sandy loam soil, con- 
sidering that corn at best usually 
makes about #2 bushels per care, pea- 
nuts 35 bushels, oats at best 20 bush- 
els, and velvet beans grow fine.” 


We would net venture an opinion 
as to the best rotation of crops in any 
particular case without more informa- 
tion as to the feed and food needs of 
the farm, markets, etc.; but it would 
appear that corn’ and oats should not 
have a very large place in a rotation 
on land that will produce 35 bushels 
of peanuts and only 12 bushels of 
corn and 20 bushels of oats per acre, 
unless they can be grown without in- 
terfering with the growth of the larg- 
est practicable crop of peanuts. In 
other words, there is no question but 
with these yields peanuts are a better 
money crop than either corn or oats. 
This being the case, corn and oats 
should be grown only to the extent 
absolutely required on the farm, or 
only to an extent that they do not in- 
terfere with the growth of peanuts. 
To put it another way, since peanuts 
are the best money crop, the rotation 
should be* planned in a manner to 
favor the growing of the largest crops 
of peanuts at the least cost, with due 
consideration being given to main- 
taining and, in this case, increasing 
soil fertility. We suggest the follow- 
ing as a rotation to be considered for 
the part of the farm to be devoted to 
these crops. 


Divide the land into four fields. Put 
No. 1 into oats in the fall to be fol- 
lowed by peanygs the next summer. 
Put No. 2 into peanuts, No. 3 into 
corn and velvet beans and No. 4 inta 
peanuts. The next year field No. 1 
will be in peanuts, No. 2 in oats and 
peanuts, No. 3 in peanuts and No. 4 
in corn and velvet beans. This rota- 
tion to be continued until each field 
has grown two crops of peanuts, one 
of. oats and peanuts and one of corn 
and velvet beans at the end of the 
four-year rotation period. 


Now let us discuss briefly some of 
the features of such a rotation. 


It may be thotght that this rotation 
contains too many peanuts, but, in sug- 
gesting such a rotation we tried to 
get in all the peanuts practicable be- 
cause they are by far the best crop, 
according to the yields stated. If oats 
and peanuts can be grown on the 
same land each year without inter- 
fering with the most profitable pro- 
duction of peanuts, why of course 
this-should be done, but considering 
the question of maintaining soil fer- 
tility and the difficulty of preparing 
the land for peanuts after oats and 
the effect on the yield of peanuts we 
doubt if this will be found best. But 
oats or rye or crimson or bur clover 
might be sowed on the land to be 
put in peanuts the next year, grazed 
during the winter and plowed under 
at the best_time to prepare the land 
for peanuts. 


Even if a crop of oats and peanuts 
can be grown on the same land in a 
year and the two crops for a time are 
more profitable than a crop of pea- 


nuts alone, which might be the case. 


there is still the question of the effect 
on soil fertility to be considered. If 
these crops were fed on the farm or 
on the land and the manure returned, 
with a moderate amount of phos- 
phorus and lime added, the fertility of 


Hai a | 


the land would be increased, ‘but if 
the crops were all removed and sold 
the soil would be robbed and yields 
would probably decrease. This will 
also apply if only peanuts are grown 
on the land two years out of four if 
the nuts and vines are both removed, 
provided some cover crop is not 
grown and plowed under and com- 
mercial supplies of phosphorus, pot- 
ash and lime are not added. But if 
during the four years of the rotation 
one crop of oats is grown, the grain 
and straw fed and the manure return- 
ed to the land; one crop of corn is 
grown and fed and the'corn stalks 
and velvet beans pastured or gather- 
ed and fed, then two crops of peanuts 
may be grown and sold without undue 
drain on the land provided the phos- 
phorus, potash and lime removed in 
them is put back in commercial form. 
The crop of peanuts grown after oats 
might be grazed by hogs, or it might 
be sold if a winter cover crop is sow- 
ed and plowed under two years out of 
the four as a preparation for the pea- 
nut crops. 


Of course, a threé-year rotation of 
oats and peanuts, corn and velvet 
beans, and peanuts might be used. If 
a cover crop was turned under for the 
peanuts alone this sort of a rotation 
would improve the soil if properly 
handled and phosphorus, potash and 
lime added in commercial form. The 
only question is as to whether this 
would give sufficient money crop and 
whether the oats, corn and velvet 
beans could be economically used for 
feeding on the farm. 





Cottonseed, Soy Bean and Velvet 
Bean Products Compared 


READER asks: (1) “How much oil 

and meal will a ton of cotton seed, 
soy beans and velvet beans make? 
(2) What should be the price of soy 
beans when $70 a ton is offered for 
cotton seed? (3) What should be the 
‘exchange’ in meal for soy beans and 
velvet beans when. 3,000 pounds of 
cottonseed meal is offered for 2,000 
pounds of cotton seed? (4) What 
should be the price of soy bean meal 
and velvet bean meal when cotton- 
seed meal is selling at $60 per ton? 
(5) What are the relative fertilizing 
and feeding values of these three 
meals?” 


1. A ton of cotton seed produces 


from 300 to 325 pounds of oil, accord- . 


ing to the quality of the seed and the 
efficiency of the milling or the oil ex. 
traction. 


A ton of soy beans yields from 240 
pounds to 265 pounds of-oil, according 
to the grade of the seed and the ef- 
ficiency of the oil extraction. Of 
course, there is more oil than this in 
a ton of these seeds, but it is not all 
extracted, a considerable portion re- 
maining in the meals. 


The per cent of oil seems to vary 
less in soy beans than in cotton seed, 
but possibly the efficiency of the mil- 
ling has not been so great in this 
country, for it is only recently that 
the mills have begun handling soy 
beans. 

In so far as we know, velvet beans 
are not used for the commercial pro- 


duction of oil, because the beans and- 


pods ground together contain only 
about 4.5 per cent of fat, and the 
beans alone only about 6.5 per cent. 
Soy beans contain from 16 to 18 per 
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cent of fat and cotton seed from 18 to 
20 per cent. 


2. We are unable to state what the 
oil mills can afford to pay for soy 
beans for oil extraction when cotton 
seed are selling for $70 a-ton, because 
we do not know the difference in the 
cost of milling, nor the present mar- 
ket price of soy bean oil. The mills 
get about the following amounts of 
products from a ton of these seeds: 























Cotten Seed) Soy Beans 

Meal 950 Ds. 1,650 IDs. 
ou 315 Ibs. 250 Ibs 
’ te eo 
BBO Be. fe owccscacse 

135 Ibs. 100 Ds. 

PPP err rey 2,000 Ibs. 2,000 Ibs. 


It is probable that for some time 
yet the local prices of soy beans will 
be fixed by their seed and feeding 
values rather than by their oil value. 


4. The amount of soy bean meal 
or cake which the mills can afford to 
give for a ton of soy beans will, of 
course, depend on the cost of milling 
and the price they can get for the oil 
and meal. We are not informedms to 
the cost of milling soy beans, but it is 
safe to state that: they cannot afford 
to make as liberal an exchange as 
that stated for cotton seed, because 
they get less oil and no other sale 
product except meal from soy beans. 


The grower of. soy beans can arrive 
at a basis of exchange which will at 
least be safe for him. He should re- 
ceive at least a ton of soy bean meal 
or cake for a ton of soy bean seed. 
It is true that soy bean meal is worth 
more than’ soy beans, pound for 
pound, for feeding purposes, but the 
grower must also receive pay for 
making the exchange, hauling the 
beans to the mill and the meal back 
to the farm. It is, however, more 
than likely that the mills can afford 
to give more than a ton of cake or 
meal for a ton of beans, and if they 
can the grower is entitled to it. That 
is, he should make the best exchange 
possible. 


4. Cottonseed meal and soy bean 
meal are sufficiently near alike in 
composition to make a comparison 
possible, but the other feeds to be 
used and the kinds of animals to be 
fed and their work are factors which 
must always be considered in placing 
a value on a feed. The following are 
the digestible nutrients in 100 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, soy bean meal, 
velvet bean meal and velvet bean and 
pod meal: 








| ; Carbohy- ; 
| Protein drates Fat 
Cottonseed meal |. 5! 32.0 Ibs.| 28.0 Ibs.| 7.0 Ibs. 
tota tein 

y been meal ....... 88.0 hs.) 33.9 hs.) 5.0 Ibs. 

(Oil extracted) , 
Velvet a meal ....{ 18.1 Ibs.} 50.8 s.} 5.3 Ibs. 
Velvet bean and pod 

ey 14.9 Ihs.| 51.7 Ihs.| 3.8 Ibs. 
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From a consideration of the above 
table and the fact that soy bean meal 
is a suitable feed for any animal, 
whereas cottonseed meal is not so sat- 
isfactory for feeding hogs and possi- 
bly some’ other animals, we’think that 
when 36 per cent cottonseed meal 
sells for $60 a ton soy bean meal 
should. sell for $68 to $70 a ton. 


Velvet bean meal, and especially 
velvet bean and pod meal, is not so 
palatable, nor is it so satisfactory for 
hog-feeding as soy bean meal; but 
with cottonseed meal at $60 a ton and 
soy bean cake or meal at $68 to $70 a 
ton, it would appear that velvet bean 
meal ought to be worth around $50 a 
ton and velvet bean and pod meal as 
much as $40aton. * 

The fertilizing values of these 
materials can be compared very read- 
ily by assuming a value per pound for 
the plant foods they contain. For 


-) 


purposes of comparison we may allow 
a value of 35 cents a pound for nitro- 
gen, seven cents a pound for phos- 
phoric acid and 10 cents a pound for 
potash, , . 


The following shows the number of 
pounds of plant foods in a ton of each 
material and their values at the prices 
assumed: 


























| @ 
- « 
Eltz| 3 |i 
pz avi a@ié 
Cottonseed Meal | be | De | We. 
Protein, 36 per cent 
Nitrogen, 5.76 per cent... .. 118 $40.26 
Phos. acid, 2.5 per cent.... 50 3. 
Potash, 1.8 per cent ....... 36) & 
MND Wend 6esadednvee $47.3 
y Bean Meal 
Protein, 41.4 per cent 
Nitrogen, 6.62 per cent ....| 182 $46.20 
hos, acid, 1.5 per cent ... 30 2. 
Po » 2.0 per cent ...... | | 40 4. 
BOE won evvessiesivn’ $52.30 
Velvet Bean and Pod Meal “ae 
Protein, 17.1 per cent 
Nitrogen, 2.73 per cent ....) 56 $19.25 
Phos. acid, 0.6 per cent.... 12 84 
Potash, 2.0 per cent ...-... , 40 | 4.00 
vin cvndus couse vad $24.08 

















VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Period of Incubation in Rabies or 
: Hydrophobia 














A READER has a dog which was 

bitten by another dog that might 
have had rabies (Hydrophobia). He 
asks, “Will it ever be safe to turn this 
dog loose?” 


The period of incubation of rabies 
is variable, depending on the location 
at which the virus is introduced, or 
where the bite’ occurs. If the bites of 
the rabid dog are on the head of-the 
bitten animal the period. before the 
disease develops is shorter than when 
the infection is through a wound or 
bite on the legs. The amount of virus 
introduced and its virulence or ac- 
tivity also affects the period of incu- 
bation. 


; Moore, in his “Pathology of Infect- 
ious Diseases,” says: “In general, it 
may be said for all animals that the” 
period of incubation seldom exceeds 
sixty days, although in man and in 
some larger animals, it sometimes, 
though very rarely, reaches one. year. 
A few cases of a longer period have 
been reported. The average period 
as given by Ravenel is as follows: 

In man, 40 days; 

In dogs, 21 to 40 days; 

In horses, 28 to 56 days; 

In cats, 14 to 28 days; 
pigs, 14 to 21 days; 

In goats and sheep, 21 to 28 days; 
In birds, 14 to 40 days.” 

In 144 cases reported by Peuch, one” 
developed in 3 days and one in 365° 
days. Exactly one half, or 72 out of 
the 144 cases, developed the disease in 
from 15 to 35 days, and 106 cases, or 
nearly 74 per cent, developed in from 
10 to 50 days. ‘ 


There is a popular belief that rabies, 
or hydrophobia, as -it is incorrectly 
called, is more common in hot weath- 


“er, “dog days,” but this is not well 


founded on facts. Out of 14,066 cases 
collected by Salmon they were dis- 
tributed throughout the year by 
months as follows: 


June, 1,467 cases. 
July, 1,435 cases. 

May, 1,419 cases. 
April, 1,323 cases. 
August, 1,294 cases. 
September, 1,145 cases, 
December, 1,137 cases, 
February, 1,045 cases, 
October, 965 cases. 
March, 960 cases. 
January, 943 cases. 
November, 933 cases. 


From the above facts it appears 
that it will be reasonably safe to turn 
this bitten dog loose after a period of 
sixty: days, but unless he is a valuable 
dog the best and safest plan would 
be to destroy him. 


—— 














What Farmers Want to Know 


By W.F. MASSEY 














Always Send a Whole Plant in 
Bloom 


AM constantly getting little bunch- 

es of grass leaves with: the request 
that I give the name of the. grass and 
its value, etc. I have stated 
and wish to repeat that | will cheer- 
fully name plants sent if the plant is 
sent in bloom, and in some cases the 
whole plant and roots will be*desira- 
ble. But I cannot undertak@to name 
a grass from little snips of leaves. No 
one can do this. Unless I get the 
plant in bloom I cannot send the 
name or tell anything about it as a 
rule. 


oiten 





Apples for Different Soils 


OU once recommended the Nicka- 

jack apple and the Mattamuskeet 
for the eastern coast. ! would like to 
know where I can get these.” 

{ have suggested these apples for 
the eastern coast of North Carolina 
in the peaty swamp soils where few 
appies of other kinds thrive. But 
while you are in the eastern part of 
the country, you are not in the coast 
as I meant. I would not advise these 
apples for your section, though the 
Nickajack might thrive very well, for 
you\can grow better kinds. Any nur- 
seryman in Virginia can furnish you 
York Imperial, Yellow Transparent 
and Stayman Winesap, the first and 
last for winter and the Transparent 
for summer. 





Not Connected With Any Experi- 
ment Station 


AN you tell me if the Jones Climax 
wheat is what it is represented to 
be or is it a fake?” 
I am not farming* or growing 
‘ wheat, and not being in an experi- 
ment station, I do not try the new 
varieties of wheat offered. Better let 
somé one else test the Climax wheat. 
The circular you send does not give 
-me any confadence in it. Leap’s Pro- 
lific, a Southern wheat, has proved 
good. Then there are other standard 
varieties, such as the Fulcaster, Cur- 
rill and Red Mediterranean, which 
have proved standard; and the man 
who buys Climax or the Burbank 
wheat will probably get nothing, bet- 
ter than these. 


Rich Soil 


HY is it that sweet potatoes and 

watermelons do not thrive on 
rich land?» My sweet potatoes were 
all vine and strings. Had 600 hills of 
melons and all the melons grew on a 
poor ridge running through the patch. 
All the rest were vines.” 

“Rich” land is a relative term. Land 
on which vegetation grows rankly is 
commonly terined rich while ‘t may. 
not be really rich, that is, productive. 
Soil that has been made to prouuce 
heavy growth through the use of sta- 
ble isanure solely will produce great 
growth, but lacks the elements that go 
to the making of seed, fruit and tub- 
ers. It is not rich but one-sided. My 
garden is rich. it has had heavy ap- 
plications of stable manure every fall 
for ten years or inore. But it has 
also had very heavy applications of 
acid phosphate to balance the ma- 
nure. “This garden will grow rank 
watermelon vines and plenty of wa- 
termelons on them. It will grow sweet 
potato vines as rank as the kudzu, 
and will also make potatoes entirely 
too big, and we can get better eating 
potatoes by planting cuttings in Au- 
gust than from the spring slips. Wa- 
termelons and sweet potatoes both 
thrive best on sandy soil, and it 
does not matter how rich the soil 
is provided it is really fertile and, not 
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Watermelons 
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one-sided. 
poor land 
very rich. If there was no manure or 
fertilizer in the hill, the poor land 
would not make the melons. And they 
will not make on heavy rich or 
poor, as they will on sandy’ soil. 
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Losing Corn 


A* ._L around me this fall I have seen 

men stripping the leaves and 
cutting the tops of corn with the per- 
fectly green leaves stickimg straight 
up. The corn simply dries up light 
and chaffy, and they lose more in the 
corn than the fodder is worth. And 
though repeatedly told this, they look 
more to the good condition of the 
fodder than to the corn. It has re- 
sulted from the general failure to 
grow hay enough for feed. One man 
near me planted a field in sugar corn 
and gathered the ears and sold them 
and then, owing to.old habit and lack 
of brain or thoughtfulness, he topped 
the corn and stripped the lower blades 
though the greén stalks would have 


house. There will be no heat used 
there till February, as I have drawn 
off the water from the radiator to 
save coal. In ardinary winters they 
do fairly well here buried in heaps 
like sweet potatoes. But last winter 
was so hard that many were lost. 
And yet some which I did not value 
enough to lift were left where they 
grew and lived through all the hard 
winter and grew finely this summer, 
and they had no cover but the gen- 
eral coat of manure on the garden. 





Don’t Use Rye as a Green Manure 
Crop Now 


YE makes a very good winter soil 

cover, especially when mixed with 
crimson clover. , But I would not now 
turn the rye under in the spring. 
There is too great a call and need for 
grain. All the Cotton Belt east and 
below the red clay uplands will make 
better crops of rye and winter oats 
than it will of wheat, and it is always 
more profitable to use crops that are 
adapted to the soil and climatic con- 
ditions than to try those that are 
more uncertain. Of course the coun- 
try wants all the wheat that can be 
grown, but rye is also used for bread 
in this country and largely in Europe. 
Let the rye mature and harvest it, and 
the clover will of course be ripe and 





and next. 


cleaning up ditch banks. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


F YOU value the health of your family, as well as its pleasure, don’t 
fail to make a first-class home orchard. 


2. Terrace the rolling fields and get out the stumps this month 


3. Puta good drain through that wet hollow and put it to growing 
fine crops of corn or hay, instead of crops of «weeds. 
4. Devote the rainy days to repairing fences, clearing land, and 


5. See to it that all of next year’s planting seeds are stured m a 
dry place and protected from rats, mice and insects. 








been good feed all the way down, for 
the sugar corn makes light stalks. It 
simply a lack of using brains 
in farming... In the upper wheat- 
growing sections of the Maryland- 
Delaware peninsula the farmers have 
long since abandoned the old prac- 
tice, and cut the corn and set the 
shocks in wide rows and get the open 
ground in order for. wheat. 


is 





Citrus Trifoliata Seed 
HAVE half a 


bushel of seed of 

citrus trifoliata, and want some 
information in regard to making a 
hedge. What are the seed worth on 
the market? How are they kept in 
winter?” 

The seed of the citrus trifoliata, the 
Japanese orange, must not be allowed 
to get completely dry or they will not 
grow. Mix the seed with moist sand 
in a box and bury outdoors. Sow thin- 
ly in rows in the spring and cultivate 
weil during the summer. Then in the 
fall: they can be transplanted to 
Wlicis tue liedse is Wanted setting the 
apart. About the 
iiedge will need is 
naked shoots that 
i do not know of 
the seed. 


~Pidiies toik lacrics 


Cils) Shearing: tiie 


te ci va tae wae 
. ‘ 
SYOwW dsl tate istas. 
any Widrace price ior 


Wintering Cannas 

HAT shail I do with my cannas? 

Shall I take them up or cover 
them well where they grow?” 

In Raleigh I found that the best 
way to keep the cannas is to cover 
the bed well with pine straw after cut- 
ting off the tops. Then place the tops 
on the bed to prevent the straw from 
blowing off. Then in spring take 
them up, divide to two-eye pieces and 
replant. Or you can take them up 
with all the soil that adheres to them 
and pack them closely in a cellar. 
The chief danger there is that they 
may dry up too much. Here I find 


that a good place for them is burie rd 


‘under the ,bench .of .my little green, 


dead. But you can then turn under 
the stubble and the dead clover and 
grow a good crop.of late corn. 


Winter Oats for Spring 


NOTE that you advise the sowing 

of winter oats when sowed in the 
spring. [I have some and have been 
too busy to get them sowed this fall 
until now. Would you advise sowing 
now or in spring?” 

I would not sow oats in November 
in the upper South, the plants 
could not get sufficiently established 
before the coldest weather of. the 
winter strikes them. Better defer tle 
sowing till February, after the middle 
of the month. I learned years ago 
that inthe South the usual varieties 
of winter oats will give a far better 
crop when sowed in spring than the 
Northern spring oats. Last spring a 
friend here took my advice and used 
the Virginia Gray winter oats and had 


as 


‘the finest crop of oats in his section. 


The usual spring oats make a light 
crop here, but the winter oats will 
make a good crop, though not of as 
heavy grain as those sowed in the fall. 
The Vifginia oats sowed here in the 
fall will make grain that will weigh 
38 pounds a bushel, while the spring- 
sowed oats seldom come up to the 
standard weight. 





Diseased Pecans 


100 acres in pecans. They 
well till about the first of 
The 
black. 


‘T HAVE 

grow 
June and fhen begin to die back. 
leaves and branches turn 
What will prevent this?” 

As I have often said, in the case of 
diseases on plants of any sort the 
best thing to do is to send specimens 
for study to your state experiment 
station. I might guess at what ails 
the trees, but it is better that 
should Ba studied where they have 
the mi roscopes, etc., and tie 1 


who 


it 


se, business, it 
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things. It may be that the insects 
known as the twig pruners are at 
work on your trees. These are called 
Oncideres cingulatus. They cut off 
branches of the trees as neatly as 
though turned in a lathe. They do 
this after laying their eggs in the 
bark and the young hatch and live on 
the decayed bark. An inspection of 
the branches will show if this is the 
cause. If you find the limbs cut, take 
off and burn at once to prevent the 
hatching of the eggs. 





Growing Sweet Peas 


“LAST February I had a trench made 

1% feet wide and 1% feet deep. 
Filled it half full of stable manure 
and had the soil mixed in with it well, 
and in part of it mixed some fertilizer 
we had for tomatoes. Planted the 
Spencer peas. They did not come up 
well and fired at the bottom, and I 
had fewer blooms than a neighbor 
who used no fertilizer. Can you tell 
me what was the matter?” 


I rather expect that the manure was 
fresh from the stable and hence not 
suited to garden use. Then the fer- 
tilizer may have injured the germina- 
tion of the seed. After putting in the 
manure I would not have mixed it 
with the soil, but would have simply 
covered it with three inches of soil, 
planted the peas in this and then 
earthed them as they grew till level, 
aiming to get the seed fully six 
inches below the surface of the soil. 
I think that if you will open that 
same trench a foot or more deep the 
old manure will be in good shape for 
plant foodand you can plant and 
cover the seed three inches and then 
earth the plants as they grow till 
the roots are over six inches in the 
ground, you will have more bloom. 
Piant in January, if possible, and vot 
later than the middle of February. 





The Early Irish Potato Crep-— 
Price Prospects 


NUMBER of our subscribers are 
AL asking my opinion about the prés- 
pect for the early crop of Irish pota- 
toes next spring. While it is yet too 
early to hazard a pr€diction, it does 
now look as though the early crop 
from the South should bring a fair 
price in the spring. At present the 
price of Irish potatoes is too low for 
profit. As I do not grow the late crop 
for lack of room, I buy my winter sup- 
ply and have put the potatoes in at 
$1.20 a bushel. Under presens condi- 
tions thére is not much for the grower 
at this price. It is true that the gro- 
cers are selling them in small quanti- 
ties for a great deal more, but mine 
were bought direct from the field and 
represented all that the grower could 
get for his crop. But I note that the 
Department of Agriculture is urging 
consumers to put in their winter sup- 
ply of potatoes now, evidently con- 
cluding that the price will be higher. 
There was a smaller area planted in 
the North this year and the crop is 
not heavy, and the chances are that 
the markets will be pretty clear of old 
potatoes in the spring, and the South- 
ern crop should sell well. I will watch 
all changes, and if the prospect 
changes will say so on this page. 
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be discussed next week.] 





THE FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE MEETING 


XXI1—Experiences in Liming Land 





[This is the twenty-first of a series of 25 subjects being discussed in our “Farmers 
The twenty-second, “The Cheapest and Best Fencing,” will 


, 








Lime Fine for Clover 


($3 Prize Letter) 


HIS community is aroused on the 

subject of liming the soil. Five or 
six carloads have already been order- 
ed codperatively by the farmers in 
this locality, and many more calls for 
tround limestone are not yet filled. 
The experience of a few farmers last 
year has set the neighborhood on fire 
for ground limestone. 

The subject of liming land had been 
talked about for several years in the 
Local Farmers’ Union, local Commun- 
ity Club, and other farmers’ meet- 
ings; but up to last year the experi- 
ments were on a very small scale and 
the demonstrations were not conclu- 
sive. But last year the business agent 
for the Community Club placed an or- 
der for-two carloads of ground lime- 
stone for himself and neighbors. This 
limestone was hauled out in the sum- 
mer and spread principally on land to 
be seeded to wheat and clover or to 
clover alone, about one to two tons 
per acre. Some of the lime was spread 
by hand in corn or cotton middles and 
some on pea stubble and fallow land 
by shovel or lime spreader. The re- 
sult in every case was gratifying, and 
for that reason we are going in for 
more lime. 

A neighbor of ours sowed crimson 
clover in corn middles where lime had 
been spread and grew a fine crop of 
crimson clover, while an adjoining 
unlimed plot or part of the field pro- 
duced only a scanty growth of sickly 
looking plants. This was the first year 
seeded to clover, and the limed part 
of the field made a good growth and a 
good yield of seed, fifty or sixty dol- 
lars worth of seed being stripped 
from one acre. Another test with red 
clover on the same farm proved a 
clincher demonstration in favor of 
the lime. 

Other farmers in the community re- 
ported the same gratifying results 
from lime on clover and in one in- 
stance the threshing hands were 
taken out to a farmer’s field to ob- 
servé the clover on a limed and an 
unlimed part of the field growing side 
by side. It seemed almost incredible 
that lime made all the differénce. 

My own experience was with cow- 
peas on limed soil. I failed to get 
clover seeded with my wheat where I 
had spread a ton of lime per acre. I 
could see no difference in the growth 
of wheat, but after wheat the land 
was sowed in peas and the peas show- 
ed the effect of liming the soil. There 
was such a great difference in growth 
of peas on the limed and the unlimed 
parts of field that it could be ob- 
served several hundred yards away,* 
the limed soil producing a heavier 
growth and the vines showing a dark- 
er and more healthy color. 

On making inquiry in the commun- 
ity I found several farmers giving the 
same experience as myself, some stat- 
ing that lime had almost doubled the 
yield of pea vine hay. 

I now have a two acre lot of crim- 
son clover growing nicely where lime 
was spread between cotton rows dur- 
ing summer. I believe this is going to 
be a fine patch of clover, and, too, it is 
on land on which we made a failure 
with crimsen clover without lime sev- 
eral years ago. C. L. EAKER. 

Cherryville, N. C. 


Lime Pays on Red Clover and 
Alfalfa 


($2 Prize Letter) 
] HAVE had quite a bit of experience 
~ in the use of lime, and have found 
it. very beneficial to nearly all farm 
crops, and especially to clover and 














alfalfa. Believing in the use of lime 
as I have for some time, I induced a 
number of my neighbors to try it out 
about two years ago. 


One neighbor subsoiled, disked and 
limed six acres of land in the fall of 
1916 and seeded to red clover the fol- 
lowing spring. He got a perfect stand 
of clover, which was cut twice the 
first summer and three times the sec- 
ond. He made in all about eight tons 
per acre of the best hay ever raised 
in the county. 


Another neighbor had a _ ten-acre 
field he was sowing to wheat and 
clover. He limed three acres and left 
seven acres unlimed. He made more 
wheat per acre where the land was 
limed, and the three acres made more 
clover than the other seven. You 
could tell just where the lime was ap- 
plied as far as you could see the field. 
The clover was near the main high- 
way, and a number of times passers- 
by stopped to ask what had been done 


a lime drill after soil has had one or 
two harrowings. 

Teo many farmers look upon lime as 
a direct fertilizer and cease using it 
in many instances when their soil is 
suffering for lime, all because they 
expect something from, it that it was 
never designed to do. Lime in any 
form is an indirect fertilizer; that is, 
it will only make conditions right for 
the farmer to impreve his soil by fol- 
lowing its use with crops it delights 
in growing. If it is not given these 
crops to grow it will not show its 
presence and is frequently called a 
failure. 

Lime helps legume crops, such as 
clover, alfalfa, cowpeas, soy beans, 
etc. Lime will grow these nitrogen- 
gathering plants to perfection and ev- 
ery farmer knows that if he can grow 
these plants successfully, enriching 
his soil is no difficult. matter. The 
farmer who does not follow his lim- 
ing with nitrogen-gathering plants is 
not getting the full value of his lime. 

Cc. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 


Some Profitable Lime Experiences 


] HAVE a place in my field that had 
100 bushels per acre of raw shell 
spread on the top of the land 21 years 








FARM OROPS 
First half December only:—Rye. 
LEGUME, FORAGE AND PASTURE 


CROPS 
Rye and possibly wheat and oats in far 
South, 
VEGETABLES 
Plant in Garden.—Asparagus roots, 


horse radish roots, rhubarb “roots, 

Plant in Hotbed for Maturity.—Beet 
transplanted from cold frame; beet sow- 
ed, lettuce transplanted from cold frame, 
lettuce sowed, radish. 

Plant in Hotbed for Later Transplant- 
ing.—Brussel sprouts-2, cabbage-2, cauli- 
flower-2, onion seed-2, 

Transplant to Garden.—Cabbage 
earliest spring use, strawberry plants. 

BERRIES AND FLOWERS 


Plant dewberries. 
Sow sweet peas in open ground. 
Set out clumps of perennials and hardy 


for 





WHAT TO PLANT IN ee nay ARE SEED AND LAND 


annuals started in September, as follows: 
Canterbury Bells, carnations, coreopsis, 
cornflower, larkspur, pansy, petunia, ver- 
bena. 

Set bulbs as follows: Crocus, daffodils, 
hyacinths, jonquils, lily of valley, peonies, 
tulips (in mountains). 

Plant evergreens as follows:—Spruces, 
arborvitae, biota, Japanese cedar, deo- 
dara, cedar, junipers, hemlocks, retinos- 
pora, yews. 

Piant broad-leaved evergreens as fol-~ 
lows: Abelia grzendiflora, camellia, cape 
jessamine, cherry iauvrel, Japanese privet, 
mahonias, evonymous. 

Plant perennial climbing vines as fol- 
lows:—Boston ivy, Virginia creeper, ake- 
Dia vine, Dutchman’s pipe, trumpet vine, 
virgin’s bower, clematis Jackmanii, Eng- 
‘lish ivy, honeysuckle, hop vines, jasmine, 
kudzu vine, climbing reses, wistaria, 

Plant flewering shrubs as follows.— 
Abelia grandiflora, althea (Rose of 
Sharon’, Japanese barberry, sweet bud, 
red bud, crape myrtle, deutzias, dog- 
woods, golden bell, hydrangeas, kerria 
japonica, magnolia japonica, spireas, 
tamarix, weigelia. 








to the land and why the difference 
in the growth of the clover. 


Two other farmers limed only an 
acre of their clover land, and the re- 
sults were just about as striking as 
the two mentioned above. 


Sweet clover has never been grown 
very successfully in this county, but 
last spring a neighbor limed six acres 
of land and sowed oats and sweet 
clover. He made 19 bushels of oats to 
the acre, which is considered a good 
yield in this county, and in addition 
got two good cuttings of clover, so I 
believe that with lime we can grow 
sweet clover without any trouble. 


Alfalfa has been tried out a number 
of times, and has never done well 
without lime. GS 


Follow Lime With Legumes 





Y EXPERIENCE in liming the 


soil covers a period of about ten 
years. During this period I have used 
near one thousand tons of lime in 
practically every form that lime can 
be gotten for agricultural purposes, 
including burned lime, both the ordin- 
ary and hydrated, raw rock, basic slag 
and marl. I find results the same 
from all these different forms of lime, 
though more of the carbonate of lime 
must be used to equal caustic lime. 
The-carrier of lime cuts no figure if it 
is in an available form. - The analysis, 
and price however, do cut quite a fig- 
ure and should be the determining 
factors in buying lime of all kinds. 

I rather prefer liming soil in the 
fall of the year, just previous to seed- 
ing. I am now liming with marl, not 
through preference, but merely be- 
cause we have a deposit on the farm. 
I apply about two tons per acre with 


ago, and you can tell very plainly to- 
day where they gave out. Every year 
since the difference in the crop has 
almost paid the expense of liming. 

I have another piece of land in my 
field that I limed about 10 years ago 
the same way, but left four or five 
strips all along not limed and people 
passing now want to know what is 
the matter with those strips, and 
when I telj them they will hardly be- 
lieve me. 

I have still another cut limed the 
same way, but I left off about one- 
third of the cut, and you can see ex- 
actly where the lime gave out and you 
can see but little good it did. This land 
was in good condition, and did not 
need “medicine.” G. W. BOWEN. 

Surry, N. C. 


A South Carolina Farmer’s Experi- 
ence With Lime ~ 


] HAVE been using lime now for sev- 
eral years on different kinds of land 
and different crops. To my mind it is 
not werth anything excépt to sweet- 
en the soil for alfalfa, clover and 
grass. 

When I began using lime, was when 
I began sowing alfalfa. We cannot 
grow alfalfa here in South Carolina 
without using from three to four tons 
of ground limestone to the acre. If 
we use this amount and manure heav- 
ily with stable manure and commer- 
cial fertilizer and inoculate our seed, 
we can grow alfalfa with success. 

I have used lime on red clover with 
a great deal of benefit to it. In fact, 
red clover is a great feeder on lime. 
The clover will thrive a lot better on 
land that has had an application of, 
lime, and the same can be said of 
crimson clover. 
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Since we haven’t been able to get 
potash for our corn and cotton, I have 
tried lime on corn land that would 
“french”, or that would’ have black, 
diseased roots. I don’t see that it was 
worth anything for this, even where I 
applied three tons to the acre. Now 
I have had this same land sown in 
oats and it made a good crop, but I 
do not give. the lime any credit for 
this, as it would make good oats any 
way. I have used lime for. wheat, 
three tons to the acre, and I couldn't 
tell any difference where it was put 
and where there wasn’t any. 


On cotton I have used it. where it 
would rust, thinking it might answer 
for potash, but I was mistaken, for it 
did not. I have broadcasted my gar- 
den with it, too, giving it a good ap- 
plication, but I had no way of testing 
it to tell what results there were. 

J. E. CRAIG. 

Lancaster, S. C. 





Some Instructive Experiments in 
Using Lime 
PRIOR to 1900 if was an easy job to 
grow enough hay, clover, herds- 
grass and timothy in this section, but 
our rich lands yielding 30 bushels of 
wheat per acre would not grow clover 
from some cause or other, and I was 
induced by Mr. T. O. Sandy, State De. 
monstration Agent, to buy a car of 
burnt lime in November, 1910. 


It came loose in the car, and I was 
puzzled as to how to handle it. For- 
tunately I secured enough supply of 
lime barrels in the town of Black- 
stone to hold the 30 tons. These bar- 


" rels were placed in wagon bodies and 


filled from the car with wide shovels 
and ‘taken to the field and set, one on 
top of the other, about 30 in a place 
and covered to keep off most of the 
rain and snow while air-slaking. 


In March, 1911, it was put on the 
fields with a manure spreader, about 
2,000 pounds per acre, and land planted 
to corn. I did not see much benefit to 
the corn crop, and to my disappoint- 
ment the clover and grasses seeded 
on wheat following this corn did not 
stand well, owing to defective seed, I 
believe. But in 1914 the clover and 
grasses seeded in the wheat following 
the corn were so rank I could with 
difficulty cut them. This field has had 
only one application of limé® 


While the results from the burned 
lime were fine, the difficulty in hand- 
ling it was too great and my next ex- 
periment was with lime marl, 2,000 
pounds disked in tobacco and corn 
land just before seeding wheat in Oc- 
tober, 1916. Herdsgrass and timethy 
were seeded with the wheat and sap- 
ling cloyer seeded in March, 1917. The 
hay crop following was fine, making 


double what it would have.made with- 5 


out the lime. 


In 1917, last fall, we again applied 
lime marl to land seeded to wheat af- 


“ter tobacco and corn, and the clover 


March, 1918, covers the 


seeded in 
land. 


We also applied lime marl in 
March, 1918, on wheat land, harrow- 
ing it in along with the clover seed 
en an old poor red lot that produced 
enly four bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and the clover covers the land. 
I believe lime applied any time during 
the winter when land is not too wet 
on wheat or oats and seeded in clover 
in spring will give good results. 


In regard to growing alfalfa, unless 
lime is used in some form liberally it 
will net grow profitably in our secs 
tien; but with the right treatment al- 
falfa is the king of all hay crops. 

J. A. HARDY. ° 

Blackstone, Va. 





I'WERE has been an increase in the 

number of farm animals during the 
past year, while the total supply of 
feed available to feed them shows a 
decrease. This condition means very 
high' prices fer feed before this winter 
is over. 
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Garden and Orchard Work—What 
to De This Week and Next 


HE saying that “the average man 

learns from his own experience, 
the wise man from the experience of 
others” is wonderfully true. Take a 
tip from this and visit as often as is 
convement some cf the best home 
gardeners and fruit growers in your 
section and find out how they do 
things. Don’t hesitate to ask ques- 
tions, and try to find out how the oth- 
er fellow succeeds. It is well enough 
not to talk too much sometimes, but 
when you get with a person who is 
doing good work along these lines, 
keep your mouth open all the time 
asking questions; it will pay. 

Surely the cemetery is the last place 
one wishes to think about, but inas- 
much as it is a place that all of us 
will visit sooner or later, why not 
make it as attractive as possible? 
There is every reason why it should 
be made to look like a park. Plant 
grass, shrubbery, trees, etc. Lay out 
walks and plant bulbs, roses, etc., at 
the proper places. In this way, one 
will be showing far more respect for 
the dead than by leaving the cemetery 
to grow up to weeds and bushes. 


Now that the canning season is 
over, it will be well.to take stock and 
see just what is on hand. It has been 
estimated that the amount of canned 
fruits and vegetables put up in Amer- 
ican homes this year is fully 50 per 
cent more than last year, and that the 
total number of quarts canned in our 
homes will reach approximately l,- 
500,000,000, or an average of 15 quarts 
for every man, woman and child in 
America, figuring the population at 
100,000,000. Surely this is a showing 
to be proud of. 


That is an excellent idea that is be- 
ing carried out in some portions of 
the North where a tree is planted for 
every boy that has gone to France to 
fight for freedom. We believe this a 
magnificent plan, and pass this bit of 
information along to others with the 
hope that it will be adopted here-in 
the South. The tree planted may be 
either a fruit or a shade tree, but the 
idea is to plant one that is rather 
long-lived, so that the deed of the boy 
will be remembered for a long time to 
come. A pecan tree is particularly 
appropriate for this purpose, because 
of its long life and because it serves 
well, both as a shade tree and a pro- 
ducer of nuts. 


It is a good idea to mulch the soil 
around shrubbery during the winter, 
especially where the. shrubbery is 
rather susceptible to cold and is liable 
to be killed. This mulch of manure to 
a certain extent prevents the freezing 
of the roots, and in addition to this 
helps to hold moisture in the soil, and 
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the house or other place, also many — 
outdoor plants, know that they very 
often mildew, especially during warm 
wet spells. Rose bushes are espec- 
ially susceptible to this disease. The 
plant pathologist of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station says that this dis- 
ease can be very easily controlled by 





farmer has to grapple with. 


to the point. 
preferred. 


letter we print. 
by December 
reach us by December 14. 


be writen on separate sheets of paper. 





WANTED: SHORT LETTERS FOR OUR “FARMERS’ 
EXPERIENCE MEETING” 


NDER the heading, “The Farmers’ Experience Meeting,” we will during 1918 
print a discussion of 25 of the most 
To these “Experience Meetings” ev - 
sive Farmer reader ig asked to contribute, ~ a a on 
No letter must be over 600 words in length, and shorter ones are 4 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for 
the second best letter $2, and we will also pay regular space rates for every other 
Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“Dragging Roads and Other Road Improvement Plans.”—Letters must reach us 


“The Best Lessons This Year’s Experience Has Taught Me.’’—Letters 


Letters on two or more subjects may be mailed at the same time, but must 


interesting problems the Southern 


Give us actual experiences, brief and 


must 








supplies plant food which can be used 
to advantage the following spring and 
summer, 

Those who keep potted plants in 
——— 
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Tractor for $1150 





“"THE best buy on the market!” - That is the opinion of tractor buyers 
everywhere about the 12-24 horsepower of the La Crosse Happy Farmer 
In its big power and low price, the La Crosse Happyarmer Tractor 
is in a class by itself. It offers you much more power for the money than you can get 
in any other tractor. 


Only a company of ample capital, immense manufacturing facilities, and a strong 


sales organization, with the simplest, most practical machine, could build and sella 
tractor of the power and quality of the La Crosse Happy Farmer for $1150. 


The low 


price for which the La Crosse Happy Farmer Tractor is sold is the direct result of the 
buying power and skill of the great La Crosse organization and the simple, practical design 


of the tractor itself. 


The Perfect Kerosene Burner 





Men who are looking for the perfect 
kerosene burning tractor buy the La Crosse 
Happy Farmer. With its specially designed 
motor, it burns kerosene without carbon or 
smoke. While it is rated at 12-24 horse- 
power, the La Crosse Happy Farmer is the 
tractor which can “dig in its toes” and 
develop even more power when you need it. 

One big reason for the great popularity 
of the LaCrosse Happy Farmer is its sim- 


plicity. It has only two-thirds the number 
of parts found in the ordinary tractor, and 
every working part of its engine can be 
reached from the driver’s seat. 

The La Crosse Happy Farmer is the one 
man tractor, with the short turning radius 
of less than 9 feet. Think of the time and 
work it will save you to be able to do 
every power-farming job single-handed. 


Happy Farmer Tractor Implements 


You can be sure of securing equal satis- 
factionfrom your La Crosse Happy Farmer 
Implements as from your La Crosse Happy 
Farmer Tractor. These well-made tractor 
implements live up to the La Crosse Happy 
Farmer standard of leadership. La Crosse 
Happy Farmer Moldboard Tractor Plows 
can be handled from the driver's seat on 


the tractor by simply pulling a cord. The 
La Crosse Happy Farmer Disk Harrow is 
made unusually strong and heavy for tractor 
work. In the La Crosse Happy Farmer 
y ec you have the only one with patented 

utdématic Power-Lift and Power-Pressure, 
which can be operated entirely from the 
driver’s seat on the tractor. 


Happy Farmer Demonstrations 


The actual work of the La Crosse Happy Farmer in the 
Geld will prove its leadership to you just as it has to the 
thousands of men whose orders we are working nights to 
Gil, We cannot guarantee that your La Crosse Happy 
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Farmer dealer will be able to fill your order unless you 
actat once. Write us today for the name of the nearest 
La Crosse Happy Farmer distributor whe will let you 
know the next time he holds a demonstration. 






Department 841-B 


aro 


Distributor 





LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY 
La Crosse, Wisccnsin 


BURWELL-WALKER. CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Distributors for North and South 
Cc lina 


BLUN-DIMMITT CO., 
Savannah, Ga. 
Distributors for Georgia. 
R, A. BEARDEN, Selma, Ala., 
for Alabama. 

















































dusting on the plants, just as the dis- 
ease begins to appear, fine sulphur. 
He states that only the very finest 
sulphur that can be bought should be 
used, and that if it is put on thor- 
oughly the disease can be entirely 
controlled. 

The season for ordering cabbage 
plants is with us, and a few words as 
to how to treat the plants when they 
are first received will not be amiss, 
because many thousands of cabbage 
plants die from improper treatment 
immediately after being uncrated. As 
soon as they are received, unpack 
them, and if the weather is warm, put 
in a cool place for a few hours. Im- 
mediately after this, put the roots of 
the plants in water that has been 
thickened with mud. This prevents 
undue drying out. When plants are 
handled according to the above meth- 
od not so many will be lost as when 


| they are -handled in a careless man- 


ner. 

Sweet potato vines contain consid- 
erable fertilizing material, and ac- 
cording to Clemson College one ton 
of these dried vines contains plant 
food which at the present price would 
cost $30. The analysis runs about 2 
per cent nitrogen and 2.8 per cent pot- 
ash. With this information at hand, 
it would seem the part of wisdom to 
at least spread the potato vines on 
the ground after digging and plow 
them under. Of course they should 
be spread thinly so as not to interfere 
with next year’s crop. "After spread- 
ing out thinly and plowing under ear- 
ly in the fall, they should rot by next 
spring. 

If the strawberry patch has not al- 
ready been cleaned out, this should be 
attended to at once. If it is a new 
patch that was set last year and a 
poor stand was secured, replanting 
should be done during this cleaning- 
out process. A sufficient number of 
runners will have developed on these 
plants during the past season to se- 
cure all the new plants needed fér re- 
planting. 


Keep in mind that a few rats, rab- 
bits or mice can kill a good-sized fruit 
tree in a very short time. In the first 
place, the orchard should be kept so 
clean that the rats and mice cannot 
find a place in which to hide. In the 
second place, damage from _ these 
pests can be prevented by protecting 
the lower part of the tree with a wire 
guard which can be purchased or 
which can be easily made with poul- 
try wire. The guard should extend up 
about two feet and should go firmly 
into the ground so as to make certain 
of heading off the pests. 


Cultivate the young onions ‘every 
week or ten days. These cultivations 
are especially important. with the 
green onions growing from bulbs set 
out during early fall. To be of the 
most value, green onions must be 
large enough to use during January 
and February, and to bring this about 
cultivation must be kept up. 

~  L, A. NIVEN. 
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Sweeten Up Your Roughage 
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Average Analysis 
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Sate Carrel 


Stock will greedily eat it 


Use Cane Mola, a pure 100% sugar- 
cane molasses, with old hay, straw, 
corn stover, etc. Also with grains. 
Dry, untempting feeds become pal- 
atable and digestible, because of the 
sugar and natural salts in 


Cane Mora 


Don’t give your stock expensive prepared 
feeds. Practice real conservation. Cows 
yield 159 to 25% increase in milk. 
Tlorses do more work. Hogs and other 
stock grin weight rapidly. Endorsed by 
Government Experiment Stations. 


Feeding Costs Reduced to a Minimum 


Cane Mola is sold in 600-Ib. barrels, or 
smaller sizes if desired. Tell us what 
roughage you have available. We will 
send you our booklet and expert advice 
on economical feeding, Write us to-day. 


_ Pure Cane Molasses Corp. 
69-M Wall Street, New York City 


Distributors in 
Key West and New Orleans. 

















Philadelphia, 





Territorial Agents Wanted 


to take orders for 


CANE MOLA 


a pure sugar-cane molasses, a8 advertised in this issue. 
Pure Cane Molasses Corp., 


69-M, Wall St., N. Y. 















“ie 
N2 STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productivelanc 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three: year guaranty. Safe 
mens and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduc- 
tory price offer now. 
{ MERCULES MFG. CO. 
out 980 27th St., Centerville, lows 
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JUST OUT—My New “‘direct 
from factory’’ Bargain Book 
on Fence and Gates. Prices 
way belowcompetition. Values 
bigger than ever. Get it today. 


i Pay ALL Freight 
Brown Fence lasts longest be- 
) cause built strongest, stiffest. 
All wires same size, heavily 
vanized. 150 styles. Also 
ates, Lawn Fence and Barb 
Wire at bargain prices. 

Sample and book free, postpaid. 

Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept.287 , Cleveland, 0. 








THE one real hav baler to meet the war time de. 
mand for hay. Fastest hustler baler ever ee 










cate eh 
Serrul ‘nasaaneaalinns : 

yy ae hr with an i 
Admi: ay Press. Cosh or time “LY 
Admiral Hay Press Co.. Box74 Kansas Citv. Ma, 








$10,000.00 


Backs This 
Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood 
Uf Our No. 1 is the best and 
cheapest saw made to which a 
ripping table may be attached. 
Guaranteed 1 year 
> Money refunded ifnotsatisfactory 
Write catalog 





Hertzler & Zook Co., Box 5 Belleville,Pa. 











| ufactured and their distribution be- 


given below: 


OE fh ae tak kas eth Kehoe dens eeebien 29,670 
Saw -sheenseces eo 60 Mes Kh eS SW OR Sw Skip 
January 1 to June 30, 1918.......ccc0. 58,543 
| Total for 1916, 1917, and first half 
oe EES Torey cee ee 150,955 















When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 


you as an advertiser in The Progres- | .nq get neighbors to work together along all 


which guarantees the reliability | 


writing 
sive Farmer, 
‘of all it carries.’* 


j and Double Profits. 


Reports Tractor Production in the 
United States 


AN investigation of the tractor situ- 

ation in this country recently was 
completed by the Office of Farm} 
Equipment Control, United States De- | 
partment of Agriculture. It was de- 
sired to obtain accurate information | 
regarding the status of the farm trac- 
tor industry in order to determine 
what action would be necessary to 
facilitate an adequate and equitable 
distribution of tractors throughout 
the country. The investigation was 
made pursuant to the President’s Pro- 
clamation of May 14, 1918, relating to 
the farm equipment industry, which 
was issued under authority of the 
Food Control Act of August 10, 1917. 
In connection with this investigation a 
report was received from every trac- 
tor manufacturer in this country con- 
cerning the number of tractors man- 


tween January 1, 1916, and July 1, 1918. 


A summary of these reports is 





TRACTORS MANUFAC- 
TURED 


NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF TRACTORS SOLD 
‘To Users 





BOIS ccccvccvcccceeetvceseases secceese 27,819 
BONS noe S60 0050s eee rteecrccnsoegee te 49,504 
To Exporters 
LL , SEU EP ee CO eT Tee. 14,854 
a es errr ee oe 15,610 

Number of tractors on hand, in tran- 
sit or in hands of dealers at time 
of report—(August, 1918)........ 11,388 








| | SOMETHING TO MAKE 


Bookcase or Magazine Rack 


LMOST every farm boy has books | 
or magazines of his own that he 
wishes to keep in his room. For this 
reason, he should have a place to 
keep them, so fathers should encour- 














RACK 


A BOOKCASE OR MAGAZINE 


age their boys to make the bookcase 
shown here. The drawing explains 
itself. As nice lumber should be se- 
cured as it is possible to get and care 
should be taken in making all joints. 
Have a sharp saw and cut things by a 
good square. Sink all nails with a 
nail set and fill the holes with putty. 
If the case is made of cheap wood, 
paint it; or if a good quality of wood 
is used, like oak or walnut, it should 
be stained a suitable shade. Of course, 
the lumber should be dressed, what- 
ever kind is used. 





If you would have a better neighborhood 





useful lines, read “How Farmers Codperate 
” 











Doing Necessary Work 
Every Day in the Year 


Lalley-Light power performs essential farm work 
every day, and saves approximately 250 man-hours 
during the active farming season alone. 


Eight years of practical farm use have shown 
Lalley-Light to be an economy and a necessity for 
the average farm. 


The nearest Lalley-Light dealer can give you 
figures to convince you that it is a._necessity on 
your own farm and will be an economy. Call on 
him and see the plant in cperation. 


Lally Electro- Lighting Corporation 
765 Bellevue Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


LALLEY -LIGHT 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND Power FoR EVERY FARM 


* ay aE bP 
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is where the water will go if your terraces are not 

% constructed properly. Ask any State, District or 

County Agricultural School, or any United States 

\ County Farm Demonstration Agent or any other 

Authority on the subject and they will tell you that 
what you need is a 


Bostrom $20 Farm Level 


Also fills the bill for Ditching, Tile-Draining, Irrigating, Grad- 
ing, Road Building, Foundation Work, Etc. 


- & The Bostrom Farm Level has been on the market over thirty 
: years, the latest improved_having a Telescope with Magnify- 
H ing Lenses, which enable you to see the cross on the target a 
: quarter of a mile away. Man size Tripod, Leveling Rod, 
‘ Target, Plumb-Bob, and full instructions included. Weight 15 

: = Nowisthetime to do the work, before the heavy rains set in, 

LIMITED STOCKS OF MATERIAL PREVENT PROMISE OF SHIPMENT BEYOND A LIMITED PERIOD. 

Order today or write for description of Level and Telescope and details of our Money Back Guarantee, 
BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 58 Stonewall St., Atlanta, Ga. 


pounds. It is used and endorsed in every State and practically 



































every County in the Union and you will endorse it too, after 
using it—if not, your money back, including express both ways, 




















=== FUNK EGG FARM COCKERELS: 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Tom Barron, 1918-hatched males from my full- 
blood pens ready for immediate delivery. All these 
birds are from high egg record, trap-nested fe- 
males. Prices $2.50 up. Write for free booklet 
giving prices and description for Fall Breeding 
, oe Stock. 


FUNK EGG FARM, 


LYLE W. FUNK, Owner, Box 4, BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 











HOW TO GET MORE MILES 
FROM A GALLON OF GASOLINE 


That’s what everyone who runs an automobile wants to know, and our new book, 
‘HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK,” 
TELLS THE SECRET. 
$1.25 for a year’s subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and this book 














Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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CATTLE TICK RELEASES THIS 
YEAR BREAK RECORD 


Federal and State Forces Drive Para- 
site from 79,217 More Square Miles 
in South—Quarantine to Be Lifted 
December 1 


ere year that brings to America 
and the Allies victory in the 
great war also brings to the 
South the fruits of the biggest year’s 
work that ever has been done in free- 
ing it from one of the greatest obsta- 
cles to the development of balanced 
and prosperous agriculture. 

The Federal and state forces fight- 
ing the cattle fever tick—the destruc- 
tive animal parasite that has caused 
an annual loss estimated at $40,000,000 
—have gone so far “over the top” this 
year that in the 12 months ending 
December 1 they will have driven the 
tick from 79,217 additional square 
miles of territory in nine Southern 
states. That is the greatest area ever 
* freed from the tick in one year since 
the campaign began actively in 1906. 
Added to the territory previously 
freed, it makes 458,529 square miles, 63 
per cent of the 728,565 square miles in- 
fested and quarantined on July 1, 1906. 
The accomplishment convinces offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, that their goal of a “tick- 


free South” will be attained early in 
the nineteen-twenties. 


Aside from the outstanding fact 
that the releases from quarantine 
on December 1—soon to be formally 
authorized by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—will open up a great area to 
unrestricted cattle raising and mar- 
keting, the year will be notable be- 
cause it places another state in the 
100 per cent tick-free column. That 
state is South Carolina, from ten 
counties of which the Federal restric- 
tions are to be raised. These ten 
counties, lying along the coast and 
with an area of 8,739 square miles, are 
the last of the state to be freed. In 
1906 all the 44 counties of South Caro- 
lina, with a total area of 30,495 square 
miles, were infested and quarantined. 


Drives Wedge to the Sea 


Te! freeing of all of South Carolina 
is significant, because it is the first 
Atlantic Coast state to be wholly lib- 
erated. It marks the driving of a 
wedge to the sea, just as last year the 
freeing of all of Mississippi drove a 
wedge to the Gulf. The tick map, 
changed to accord with the December 
releases, shows how the long battle 
is being won. In place of the solid 
band of red that 12 years ago covered 
all the South, there is a broad ribbon 
of white to the Gulf, another to the 
Atlantic, and white areas through all 


the territory that in 1906 was closed 
to the unrestricted production and 
movement of cattle. 

That tick eradication has been re- 
cognized as a war measure was shown 
by an emergency appropriation by 
Congress to provide additional men 
for the work. As a result of the spe- 
cial funds, added to the regular appro- 
priation, it was possible during 1918 
to attack the tick with a larger force 
than ever before. On July 1, 1918, 
there were at work 354 inspectors of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, repre- 
senting the Federal Government, 353 
state inspectors; and 1,490 county. in- 
spectors. They supervised 6,680,232 
dippings of cattle during that month 
in the 26,976 dipping vats that were 
available. The method of eradication 
followed this year was the same as 
that adopted early in the campaign, 
consisting of systematic dipping in a 
standardized arsenical solution of all 
cattle in a community at regular in- 
tervals throughout the season. 

Does tick eradication pay? The 
question has been answered in every 
community freed of ticks by better 
cattle, better agriculture in general, 
better prices, and higher real estate 
values. The cost of eradication has 
been found to be from 18 to 50 cents 
a head of cattle, while the increased 
value of each animal is greatly in 
excess of this, one canvass having re- 








Serviceable the year ’round 


The Cleveland Tractor is serviceable 
every season of the year. 


It is an all-purpose machine. 


When winter weather or crop condi- 
tions make the Cleveland unnecessary in 
the field its usefulness in other lines of 


work begins. 


It is tractor and stationary engine in 
one. It will saw wood, pump, drag logs, 
haul grading or road-making machinery 
and do practically everything former! 
done during the winter months wit 
horses and stationary engines. 


The Cleveland lays down its own 
tracks, travels on them and picks them 
again like the famous battle “tanks.” 
will go practically anywhere—over rough 
uneven ground, on the side hill or over 


Th Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio name of the nearest 


soft plowed fields. 


A traction surface 
of 600 square inches 
with a weight of less 


than 3200 pounds 


The largest producer of crawler type tractors in the world 


° oh 


19047 Euclid Ave. 


12 horse 


effectively prevents the Cleveland from 
packing the soil. 

You can house the Cleveland in less 
space than is required for one horse. 
But in spite of its small size it develops 
wer at the drawbar and 20 


at the pulley for stationary work. 


Under medium soil conditions the 


‘te 


>= 
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It burns either kerosene or gasoline. 


Don’t wait till spring to get your 
Cleveland Tractor. 
get the full advantage of its all-purpose, 
all-season ability this winter—and be 
prepared for the first field work of early 


Cleveland Tractor plows 3% miles an 
hour with two fourteen inch bottoms. 
This is eight to ten acres a day—equal 
to the work of three good three-horse 
teams and three men. 


Order it now and 





spring. 
Write for de- 


scriptive matter and 


Cleveland dealer. 


/ 
¥ 








Cleveland Tractor pulling two potato diggers 


on one of America’s largest potato farms. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


sulted in an estimated average in- 
crease of $9.76 a head. Added to the 
strictly monetary advantage is the 
feeling of satisfaction of the cattle 
raiser when he knows that his ani- 
mals are converting their feed into 
flesh, and milk, and not into blood- 
sucking parasites, and that his cattle 
are free to be sold anywhere in the 
United States on equal terms with all 
others. 

When the fight was begun against 
the tick the movement of cattle from 
all the South for slaughter and other 
purposes was restricted by Federal 
regulation, the animal population was 
of inferior quality, good breeding 
stock could not safely be imported to 
improve the breeds, because of the 
susceptibility of imported cattle to 
the parasite, the dairy industry was 
insignificant, general agriculture was 
retarded through the presence of the 
tick and the belief prevailed generally 
through the South that the ticks could 
not be exterminated. 

On December 1 just 63 per cent of 
the original quarantined area will 
have been freed from ticks and quar- 
antine, the quality of cattle, as well 
as their numbers, has risen steadily in 
the freed areas, the dairy industry 
has developed greatly, agriculture in 
general has thrown off a discouraging 
impediment, better blood is being 
used every year to improve the breeds, 
and it has been proved beyond all 
doubt that the tick not only can be 
exterminated, but that before many 
years, with a continuation of Federal, 
state and county codperation, and the 
continued efforts and interest of the 
individual farmers, the tick will be 
driven into the Gulf of Mexico never 
to return, 

This Year’s Releases 

HE areas to be released this year 

follow: 

Alabama, four counties, 2,102 square 
miles: Arkansas, two counties and 
two parts of counties, 2,184 square 
miles; Florida, two counties and one 
part of a county, 4,745 square miles; 
Georgia, twenty counties, 7,618 square 
miles ; Louisiana, twenty-nine counties 
and six parts of counties, 23,492 square 
miles; North Carolina, two counties 
and one part of a county, 1,983 square 
miles; Oklahoma, eight counties and 
thirteen parts of counties, 8,749 square 
miles; South Carolina, ten counties, 
8,739 square miles; Texas (south), 
three counties and four parts of coun- 
ties, 3,884 square miles; Texas (north), 
thirteen counties and six parts of 
counties, 15,841 square miles. 

The areas remaining under quaran- 
tines after December 1 follow: 





Alabama, 17,816 square miles; Ar- 
kansas, 18,768 square miles; Florida, 
| 45,216 square miles; Georgia, 27,706 
square miles; Louisiana, 14,332 square 
miles; North Carolina, 7,691 square 
miles; Oklahoma, 13,628 square miles; 
| Texas, 123,193 square miles; Virginia, 
1,686 square miles. 





| 

| Advice on Marketing Hogs 
HE United States Food Adminis- 
tration, after consultation with the 

Sub-Committee, Agricultural Advis- 
| ory Board and the Special Swine Pro- 
ducers representatives, and with the 
makes the following an- 
nouncement: “It has been arranged 
that the November price basis for 
hogs shall continue through Decem- 
ber. It is highly desirable that the 
lighter weight hogs be held back for 
the next thirty days. If withheld at 
this time the possibility of breaking 
| down present price levels because of 
| excessive receipts of the lighter hogs 
| will be avoided. ; 

“Ail available hog products that can 
be spered will be required for foreign 
shipment in December and January 

and thereafter. 


packers, 





While you are pulling the stumps out of 
your fields, pull all old grudges out of your 
system also. 





bull in every 





Let's have a_ pure-bred 
Southern community. 
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MONEY SAVED 


fn grinding your own corn, wheat and 
other grain and money made in grind- 
ing for your neighbors, with the use 
of the 


WILLIAMS "Crist" MILL 


The most economical and most durable 

mill on the market, Fast, clean, and 

trouble proof. A perfected machine 

designed to save 25% in imcreased 

value of grain crops. 

Use the Genuine Williams 
Mill—The reer of all Grist 


e 
New screening device protects buhrs 
from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain; before grinding, Which ~ 
insures extra pure high grade meal 
and whole wheat flour. Cast iron 
fan case and. grain spout, new oiling 
system, long wearing, thorough-grind- . 


ing, white flint exit buhrs. 
Write for catalogue 


and information on 
the “Money Back 
Mill.” 


Williams Mill 
Mfg. Co., Box 27 




















onda, H.C, 


® Sole Manufacturers 





GENUINE WHLIAMS CORN-MILES 





“SOVEREIGN” Guaranteed Roofing is 
made in Plain Rubber, Sand Coated and 
Red and Green Slate Surfaced. A kind 
for every need---all good and guarane 
teed. 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
Messe eer rare | 
GOLD BONE GUARANTEE 


Every foot of “Sovereign” Slate Coated Roofing is 
backed by our Gold Bond Guarantee. Wemake § 
iecight and guarantee you that it is right. 

TB TODAY for free samples--good big 
Ones~FREE CATALOG and prices freight paid to 
your railroad station, A post card will bring all, 

The Carolina Meta! Products Co, 
Manafecturers and Distributersof 
ROO 


The South's Largest 
FING 
Dept. B Wilmington, N. C. 


“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. Jt is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
thao plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 


Petersburg, Virginia. 
“Beaver Board” Distributors, ~ 


POWE ON THE FARM 


AT LOW COST 


Fer Py or ‘phoe—for sawing, mmaning. grinding, 
Oi tin: an runn) 

eleetriclight plants, be VW, to 16 WP 
eeeess Se Blue oar 4 ec 

nes ara 

reliable, ooutummesl 14 

to 16h. P., gasoline or 
kerosene; trial. 


























Ss COMPANY 
Richmond, V. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


tue li for a hi 
a large lin supplies 
for all cara—Tiras, ‘Tubes, 
Spark Plugs, Patches, ven 
Covers, Paint gp atetsn, Oe Bes 
Pumps, Jacks, Tools, e' Se 

Write for catalog of * ‘South’ « Mail Order House,” 
THE SPOTLESS CO., - Richmond, Va. 


| Beas POULTRY 


bef i 


WHAT HAVE YOU AL SHIP? 
|= The Righes vimashet rice anieed With quiet 














Give Cc ¥ 
Bank, Richmond, Ve. 


Saeed tic co., 
RICHMOND, 





‘ , Cenatete Merchants. VA. 

















When writing to an advertiser, : “lam 
wrwing 908 ap an adwerdicer tn Tne Progres 
pe pete nt ee. pod mee 9 














Dream Prices for Tobacco 


MAN named Cook near Pilot 

Mountain sold the tobacco from 
less than one acre this week for more 
than $700. Prices beyond the dreams 
of the most optimistic are being paid 
the farmers. Never before in history 
have they reaped such prosperity. The 
farmer who has had health, who has 
kept his tobacco insured against hail 
damage, and is not erabled to lay up 
money in the bank or buy land, is 





wrong somewhere in his management. | 
If he is one who makes a practice of | 


raising his supplies at home, he cer-, 


tainly ought to be independent.—Dan- 
bury, N. C.,, Reporter. 





Clemson College Says— 


T USUALLY requires three years 

for the boll weevil to reach its maxi- 
mum in new territory, but the rapid 
spread of the weevil in South Caro- 
lina this season indicates that he will 
do serious damage to cotton product- 
ion in this state even in 1919. Consult 
freely the State Entomologist and the 


| county demonstration agent on rota- 


tion of crops and other methods of 
fighting the weevil. 
* * * 

Says demonstration agent W. E. 
Stokes, Edgefield County: “Have no- 
tified farmers that they must get their 
nitrate from the air instead of from 
Chili. As a consequence a great deal 





of clover, vetch, alfalfa, and rye has | 


been put in.” 
* * * 

Don’t let hogs have birthdays. 
When account is taken of the saving 
of labor and the reducing of loss from 
disease by marketing animals at 7 to 
9 months of age fmstead of keeping 
them for a year or more, the advan- 
tage is almost always with the more 
rapid growth. 

* * * 

The self-feeder system which per- 
mits’ hogs to eat grain at will either in 
pastures or dry lots is becoming more 
and more popular in the corn-belt 
states, and there seems to be no valid 
reason why self-feeders should not 
prove equally successful in all parts 
of the country. 





Rules as to Sale of Damaged 
Cotton Seed 


TATE Food Administrator Page of 

North Carolina has promulgated to 
the cottonseed industry an important 
plan and schedule by which dockage 
on account of damaged seed will be 
made by crushers or cottonseed deal- 
ers. On account of the acute congest- 
ion of cottonseed’ which has existed 
and still exists in many sections of 
the state it is thought that there will 
be several hundred tons of damaged 
seed reaching dealers and crushers 





during the next few weeks and the | 


new ruling announced by Mr. Page 
fixes a uniform method of determin- 
ing such dockage as will be allowed 
on account of damaged seed. 

No deduction may be made for for- 
eign matter except when such foreign 
matter is in excess of 1 per cent of 
the tetal weight. Deductions in ex- 
cess of 1 per cent may be made for ac- 


tual weight of such excess on the ba- 


sis of the delivered price of the seed. 

Ne deduction shall be allowed for 
damaged or immature seed up to 10 
per cent. Deduction may be made for 
damaged or immature seed in excess 
of 10 per cent at the rate of not more 
than 25 cents per ton for each 1 per 
cent of such excess. 





The percentage of damaged or im- | 
mature seed will be determined by the 


average number of damaged or imma- 
ture seed in samples of 100 seed taken 





from two or more places in each car. 


E SHOULD all encourage com- 

munity effort to do the things 
which must be done at the right time. 
We must create and foster a better 
community spirit. Whén entire com- 
munities codperate for both product- 
ion and marketing we will be on the 
road to the greatest prosperity. 





Close View Seetion. 


& of ElectileStripShingles 


UpBuildings: 
ofiied Costs Down 


Electile (slate-surfaced, asphalt) Strip Shin- 
gles are long-lasting, fire-resisting and reason- 
ably priced. 

Supplied in individual shingles and strips, 
they can be put on easily and in less time than 


mostother formsof roofing. Electile Roll Roofin 
is another convenient form of the same materi 


Electile Slate-Surfaced 
Shingles and Roofing 


Electile Slate Surfaced Shingles and Roll 
Roofing require no painting. They come in nat- 
ural colors, dark red or grayish green, which 
are attractive and permanent. 

Electile Shingles and Roofing are approved 
by the National Fire Underwriters and backed 
by our guarantee. For valleys and ridges use 
the Electile roofing in rolls. 

Write or wire to roofin headquarters 


for prices and name of nearest dealer 
in Electile Shingles and Roll Roofing, 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Atlanta Birmingham Jacksonville New Orleans 
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POTASH 


INCREASES 
PROFIT 


Unless Petash is used along with Phosphoric Acid 
ane Nitrogen the yalue of your fertilizer is reduced 
Pee portion to its cost. After Phosphoric Acid 
Nitrogen have performed their full duty to the 
plant, there still remains a ty art of vital importance 
which must be fulfilled by Potash. 


Why spend your money for fertilizers that will pro- 
duce a large soft stock without the endurance to 
withstand drouth or ravages of fungus diseases? 
Such a plant can not fully mature or produce an 
abundance of fruit. Use Potash fertilizers, over- 
come these faults, and realize the greatest profit. 


Booklet entitled “FACTS ABOUT 
POTASH” sent free on request. 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Candler Building Atlanta, Georgia 








ae Cypress Water Tan 





Davis tanks, made of eypress, look better and last 
longer than tanks made of metal or other material. 

Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in successful 
@se, many of them from 20 to 85 years old, are cen- 
vincing proof of durability. 

Davis tanks are reasonably priced—supplied in al} 
izes, with or without stand oF tower, Let us quote 
on outfit to meet your needs. 


Write for free illustrated book. 
G.M. Davis & Son. 809 Laura St PALATKA, FLA, 
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Successful feeders lay great stress 
on the contentment oftheir livestock, 
otherwise their animals are lacking 
in strength and vigor. The feeds 

whiclf produce strong, vigorous ani- 
mals may be fittingly named . 


The Happy Feeds | 


These high grade balanced rations are based—not on 


theory, but on a knowledge backed by many years of © 


experierfce as manufacturers and feeders. 


The Happy Line of Feeds are the result of the newest 
discoveries in animal nutrition, both in laboratory 
experiments and in practical commercial feeding tests. 
They are proven production feeds of the highest char- 
acter, ° 

The new and vital elements of nutrition discovered 

by Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins University 
and Prof. Evvard of Iowa are combined in Happy Feeds 
and they produce truly Happy results. 
. Happy Feeds are made for hogs, dairy cows and poultry. Each 
feed contains only ingredients of the highest possible feeding value 
properly balanced for quick and ecpnomical production of growth 
and weight. 

Each Happy Feed is a complete ration. Nothing else is needed. 
No other feed will produce the same big results for so little money. 
We believe this and so will you—after feeding them. 

Our mills are located where the greatest variety of high grade 
feeding material is produced, enabling us to make better feeds and 
save you excessve freight charges. 

Write for ‘‘Bulletin,’”’ samples and prices. State number and kind 
of stock on feed. Tell us your dealer’s name and we will see that 
you are supplied. 

Address Department PF P 
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THE PLACE OF DUAL apy CATTLE ON SOUTHERN 


By A. L. FRENCH 


[This is No, 48 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” 
Lhe forty-ninth, “How to Prevent Diseases Among Cattle,” will appear next week,] 








N THE intensive ‘handling of beef 

cattle—the methods that men re- 

sort to who want to make their 

farm produce every pound of beef it 

is possible for it to produce—is 

where the dual 

purpose cow finds 

her field of action, 

On the extensive 

range, where the 

cow can receive 

practically no at- 

tention at and for 

a month following 

calving time, the 

“~ dual purpose cow 

MR. FRENCH is not needed—in- 

deed is not wanted; for her abundant 

milk flow when the calf is young can 

only mean disaster to calf and cow 

alike. The calf, unable to take more 

than one-half the milk his dam has in 

stock for him, is almost sure to de- 

velop the scours after a few days; 

and the cow, if uncared for, is lucky 

if she comes through with the loss of 

one or two quarters of her udder 
only. 


thick flesh in the fall that calves do 
that have all the milk from good 
milking dams, and are not as good 
candidates for the baby beef program. 
However, for turning on pasture at 
one year old—after fair winter ration- 
ing—they will give about as good ac- 
count of themselves as will calves 
that receive an unsplit ration during 
the first six months of their lives. 


Some more expense for labor is re- 
quired with this method than is nec- 


* essary when a cow cares for only one 


calf, for as a general thing, a cow 
must be tied or stanciond for a week 
or more before she will allow two 
calves to nurse. This, however, is work 
a ten or twleve-year-old boy will take 
delight in attending to if he loves cat- 
tle. And when the cows mother their 
pairs all right the same boy will bring 
the cows to the calf pasture morning 
and night and consume not more than 
one hour per day doing the work, if 
he is a lively boy. 

A very necessary factor in the suc- 
cessful handling of calves by this 
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UR December 21 issue of The 
QO Progressive Farmer will be a 

“Neighborhood Improvement 
and Coédperation Special,” and for 
this issue we invite appropriate 
letters from all readers, both men 
and women. 

Tell us what agencies and forces 
have made your neighborhood a 
better place to live in, and what 
lines of helpful codperation you 
and your neighbors are practicing. 

How have the roads of your 
neighborhood been improved? 


The schools? 


EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FOR OUR “NEIGHBORHOOD 
IMPROVEMENT AND CO-OPERATION SPECIAL” 


Fd 
ganizations of men or women, or 


both, that have helped the neigh- 
borhood? 
Has the neighborhood become 
more attractive to young people? 
Is there a gratifying interest in 
good books, music, singing, or art? 
Have you developed commun- 
ity leadership — men and wo- 
men who are able and willing to 
work for progress, and citizens 
who are willing to back them up? 
If you have succeeded in any of 
these lines of “Neighborhood Im- 


provement and CoGperation,” tell 
us about it. 

For what we regard as the most 
helpful letter sent us on these or 
any other appropriate subjects, we 
will give a first cash prize of $5, a 
second cash prize of $3.50, and then 
$1.50 each for the ten next most 
worthy letters received. 


Make your letter short—not over 
500 words—and mail them to us 
before December 3, if practicable; 
by December 6 at latest. 


a 


EDGAR-MORGAN COMPANY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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The churches? 

The social life? 

Are the people reading more, and 
are they generally better informed, 
than formerly? 

Has the community been made 
more beautiful? 

The people more neighborly? 

Have public morals improved? 

What coGdperative endeavors and 
enterprises have succeeded? 

Have you any farmers’ clubs, Extra pay will be given for any 
farm women’s clubs, local unions, photographs sent us that we can 
granges, sub-alliances, or other or- use. 
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Add To Your Profits By 


Using A Gruendler Pulverizer | 


With our Farmer’s Friend you cangrind 

E for your own use, and for your 

neighbors’ too. Grinds snap corn, 
velvet beans, ear corn, corn cobs, . 

corn stalks, caffer corn, alfalfa, 

peanut hulls etc., to commer- 

cial méal of any desired 

fineness in one operation. 
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But on farms running in acreage method is to have a strictly first-class 
from 50 acres to 500 acres, where a_ pasture for the use of the calves, sup- 
boy or man has the duty of looking plied with good shade and water. 

after each individual cow from the Where the dual purpose cow is at 
time her calf is dropped until he is Of jer best is on farms where there is 
age sufficient that he is able to handle help sufficient to have the cows milk- 
a whole bucket of milk with naught ed, the milk-res through & peparitos, 
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| Built in sizes to meet the requirements of th : 
to the largest grinding plants. Loaptybete pp pee : 

= and are guaranteed to give perfect satisfac- 
<j tion under all 


a] + Gruendler Features 


preven breakage when foreign 
ted with bearing ——2 
th Four Steel Cuttlos Race ii or babitfod — 


but sensations of pleasure, is one of 
the places where the dual purpose 
cow finds herself profitably ensployed, 
turning big lusty calves into baby 
beef at the rate of 100 pounds per 
month,—a thing the cow giving a gal- 
lon of milk per day may never hope 
to do. P 

Again, in communities where extra 


calves may be purchased at one to 
three days old and the heavy milking 


the cream used at home or marketed 
in its original state or as butter, and 
the skim milk fed to calves. Many 
careful experiments have shown that 
practically as good steers may be pro- 
duced from hand-fed calves as may be 
developed from calves that nurse dur- 
ing the first six months of their lives. 
It is necessary when skim milk is fed 
to supply the fat removed with the 
cream through feeding some concen- 





ce our trpoot grinder. Nise exposed fywheels, 929 
taachine, oe a N. Main 8t., 
Send For Free Folder ; crashes 


Write us or fill out and mail the attached Gruendler Patent 
will send you full ps ne at of Crusher & Pulverizer.Co, 


Write at once, It 
spcage2 wea t Gentlemen: Without_obliga- 
GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER tion onm sendme full par- 


cow given an extra calf to provide for trate, such a dry corn meal or cracked 
—thus almost doubling her earning corn, that is rich in low-priced fat. An 
power during the season—the dual absolutely necessary factor in the 
purpose cow gives visible evidence of successful raising of hand-fed calves 
her worth. is to keep sweet and clean all buckets 
from .which the calves drink. 


PRM EMA IFT IC PE ee 


& PULVERIZER CO. tieulars on Gruendler Puiverizers. 





Address 
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_ When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your alverteenent in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 


This matter of having a good milk- 
ing cow provide for two calves during 
the season is not a theory, buta fact 
that has been demonstrafed on thous- 
ands of farms in different sections of 
the United States. The calves thus 





handled will probably not show the 


All my life have I been an observer 
of cattle, and my special admiration 
has ever been for the big, blocky, rug- 
ged cow that was not so highly spe- 
cialized that she couldn’t give four or 
five gallons of milk per day when run- 















Saturday, November 30, 1918] 
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Advantage 
in buying a 





Butter-fat is now worth twice 
as much as it was two or three 
years ago. 


So is labor. 


















A De Laval saves both. 


And never before was there 
so urgent reason for saving every 
ounce of butter-fat and every 
half-hour of time and labor. 








A De Laval will now pay for 
itself in half the time, compared 
with former years. 







Buy it now and it will save 
its cost in a few months. 






See the nearest De Laval agent 
right away and let him show 
you what the De Laval will 
save for you. If you do not 
know the De Laval agent, 
write direct for any desired 
information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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It PAYS to GRIND ALL GRAINS 

Look tothe Grinders. They dothe A: 

work! Bowsher’s Cone~Shape 

grinders are the corréct principle 
in Feed Mill construction. They 
mean larger grinding ‘surface 
close tocenterof Shaft;thus More 

Capacity, Lighter Draft, Longer Life. 

“Desire to express my appreciation 

of. the long-iasting,  trouble-proof 

Beweher. ave used a No. 4 ten years ‘ 

with less no One Dollar per year for 

repsirs."* R.W. Watt, Jae urg, O.\ au 
10 sizes; 2 to 25H. P. Write 
for free catalogue. G1 


F.P. BOWSHER C0., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
. table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power. 23 
styles. $5.20 to $160. FREE 

AL. Write for catalog. 
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. THE A. W. STRAUS CO. 
io Dent. M-33th &Fitbert Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa, 
ai") ‘Dealers — Write for contract. 


DEHORNING STOPS LOSS 


Cattle with horns are danger- 
ous and a constant menace to 
persons and to other cattle. De- 
horn quickly and easily witha 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
Allover in 2minutes. Nota harsh me' 


clear, clean cut. give more milk; steers 
make better beef. Send for free booklet. 
iN Pa. 


















M.T. Box 106, Pomero 





Tag your stock—best 
identification for Hogs 


of 
p and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stamped on 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F.S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicage 





ning on good pastures. It is strange, 
perhaps, but I never yet knew a farm- 
er having such a cow in his herd—to 
want to exchange her for one of seme 
other type. Such cows are not as 
plentiful as they should be now or 
will be, in my opinion, in the years to 
come. 





Beware of Swindlers After Your 
Crop Money 
HE Milledgeville, Ga., News quotes 
from a recent Progressive Farmer 
article warning farmers against buy- 
ing stock in wildcat companies, and 
adds: 

“Recently the News took occasion 
to editorially refer td the many fake 
propositions being offered the farm- 
ers of this section by agents circulat- 
ing about over the country in an ef- 
fort to get hold of what surplus cash 
the laboring element has obtained 
through their untiring efforts to pro- 
vide the actual necessities of life. 

“These so-called agents—properly 
termed grafters—are pretending to be 
offering all forms of ‘bargains.’ Some 
of them are selling stock in different 
companies whose heads have but one 
real object in view, this object being 
to relieve innocent parties of what lit- 
tle surplus cash they have obtained 
through the sweat of their brow. 
Others are going about selling differ- 
ent instruments claimed to be of high- 
grade make and possessing standard 
qualities as to durability and work- 
manship, though in a majority of in- 
stances these propositions are being 
handled under cover, so to speak, 
in order to hold down the form of 
publicity such goods as they handle 
deserve, 

“Tt is a pity that people who are not 
well read give attention to men whe 
bear no reputation where they are 
known. It is also pathetic to see men, 
who labor long and hard in order te 
earn an honest living, squander their 
little earnings by investing their 
money with some disreputable agent 
or concern putting on the market in- 
struments or implements of a disrep- 


' utable make.” 





Velvet Bean Meal for Cows 


N A recent comparison of grain 

feeds for dairy cows at the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, vel- 
vet bean meal gave very satisfac- 
tory results, says the Dairy Division 
of Clemson College. Four groups of 
five cows each were used in the com- 
parison of feeds. Two of the groups 
were composed of Jerseys and two of 
Holstein cows. The object of the ex- 
periment was to determine the rela- 
tive values of velvet bean: meal, co- 
coanut meal, wheat bran, and mo- 
lasses feed as supplements for cotton- 
seed meal in a ration for dairy cows. 
The feeds were mixed with cotton- 
seed meal in the ratio of 1 part: cot- 
tonseed meal to.2 parts of the other 
feeds. Ea@h group of cows received 
each of the feeds for one month, and 
the values of the feeds were consid- 
ered from the standpoint of milk pro- 
duction. 

Velvet bean meal proved to be the 
most economical feed of ‘the four 
feeds used, although it was not relish- 
ed as much as wheat bran or molasses 
feed. The cocoanut meal proved te 
be the least palatable of all of the 
feeds used. Several of the cows re- 
fused to eat this feed when mixed 
with cottonseed meal except when 
mixed with the silage. 


The cows received one pound.of the 
grain feeds» to each three pounds ef 
milk produced daily. In addition each 
cow was fed five pounds of -hay and 
all the silage she would clean up. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 








When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progrese |. 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 





of all advertising it carries." 








Farmers’ National Congress, Jacksonville, 
Florida, December 3-6. 

North Carolina State Livestock Associa- 
tions, Charlotte. December 10, 11, 12, 13. 

North Carolina State Farmers’ Union, Wil- 
son, December 11-12. 


sitive eyes. 


gives kerosene light at its best. 


dependable. 


—fgives best results. 





(New Jersey) 
Baltimere, Md. 
Washingtoa, D. C. 
orfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 




















Rayo LAMPS 


The Children’s Hour 


Between supper and bedtime, when 
children gather round the table to 
play with toys and books, don’ 
harsh, brilliant light strain their sen- 


Use the Rayo Lamp. Its soft steady 
glow — without flicker or glare — 


Simply designed—made of brass nickel-plated 
—no trouble to light, cleanor rewick—always 


Aladdin Security Oil is pure and economical 


Ask your dealer to show you the Rayo Lamp. 


STANDARD OIL. COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C, 
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its Fine Flavor 


No amount ef artificial curing or’ flavoring could 
give that mellew taste to Brown & Williamson's 
“Sun Cured" chewing tobacco. 

Nothing but the @inning hand of nature, curing 
choice leaf by sun and air, could give this plug such 
a fragrant and satisfying flavor. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON'S 


“SUN-CURED” 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


all tobacco users know the difference in 


btween sun cured and flue cured tobacco, 
Brown & Williamson’s “Sun Cured” Chewing To- 
bgcco comtains just what its name implies—only 
the choicest ‘“‘Sun Cured” tobacco. We suggest that 
you buy a plug to-day and see how you like this 
tobacco, which is made in nature’s way. 

Most mesg find the “break” plug mighty conven- 
ient and handy. 


It just fits the pocket, 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO CO., 


SWINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 






Nature Gave this Tobacc 
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” BASTERN EDITION 
A Pere and Home © ochty tow 
The Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Floride 
FOUNDED i008, AT RALEIGU, NC 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
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ELAYED building operations both in town and 

country will now go forward with a rush. The 
Government has removed all restrictions and any- 
body may now build to his heart’s content, 

OW is an excellent time to look after the matter 

of life-and fire insurance. Be sure that your 
propérty is well insured, and in case you are not 
absolutely certain your family will be well pro- 
vided for if you die, carry also a liberal amount of 
life insurance. 








N THE death of ex-Governor W. D. Hoard, 

Editor and founder of Hoard’s Dairyman, of 
Wisconsin, on November 22, the country loses one 
of its outstanding agricultural leaders.. Governor 
Hoard’s work in developing the dairy industry was 
especially notable and effective. 





VER most of the South, the crops needing lime 

most are alfalfa, red’ clover and the grasses, 
blue grass particularly, followed next perhaps by 
crimson clover and wheat. On all these, on our 
average soils, lime will usually pay, while for 
alfalfa and red clover it is almost absolutely 
necessary. 





EPORTS to date indicate that the constitu- 

tional amendment for a six months’ school term 
was adopted by a majority of more than 100,000 
votes. And yet North Carolina will have to keep 
moving. The very same day we voted this amend- 
ment Texas overwhelmingly adopted an amenck 
ment increasing the state sclfool tax from 20 to 35 
cents on each $100 worth of property, and provid- 
ing for free text-books for all school children. 





N USING lime, it should always be borne in mind 

that its primary purpose is as a corrector of bad 
soil conditions, rather than as a fertilizer. True, 
calcium is a plant food in the sense that all plants 
require it; but in nearly all soils there is enough 
to supply the plants’ needs. It is in correcting soil 
acidity that lime is of especial value, for many 
crops, and especially the clovers and alfalfa, do not 
thrive on acid soils. It also appears that in some 
cases lime is able to release insoluble potash in the 
soil and make it available. 





OW the fight goes against the cattle tick if 

North Carolina and the adjoining states is indi- 
cated by the article on page 8, and by the following 
figures showing the comparative number of square 
miles of quarantined and tick-free areas in each 
state under the new regulations: a 


Quarantined Free 


State Area 
Virginia nee 

North Carolina ... 

South Carolina 


Tennessee 





ESPITE the fact that our financial system was 

unsound, a long period of prosperity followed 
the Civil War. Today, with a Federal Reserve 
System so elastic that panics would be almost or 
quite impossible hereafter, the outlook for good 
times is ten times brighter than it was after Appo- 
mattox. The world scarcity of foods and cotton 
now, as then, should insure good prices for all farm 
products. In 1866 middling cotton went to 52 cents 
a pound in New York. We don’t expect fifty-cent 
cotton now, but we do believe that all signs point 
to continued prosperity and good prices. 





E farmer who cultivates rolling lands and has 

not terraced them is simply wasting soil fer- 
tility, without which profitable farming is simply 
impossible. If land is permanently in grass or 
timber, terraces of course are not needed; but 
rolling cultivated lands, whether they be sandy, 
loam or clay, anywhere in the Cotton Belt from 
Virginia to Texas, must be terraced, and terraced 
propefly, if they are to be saved. Cover crops and 
deeper plowing are all right and should be used 
but these must be supplemented with good terraces 
if our rolling lands are to be saved. There is no 


better time than now to attend to this highly im- 
portant matter. 





N GETTING and keeping good tenants, there’s 

nothing so effective on the part of the landowner 
as an absolutely square deal. This by no means calls 
for a or giving the tenant more than his 
just ; but it does mean fair interest rates, elimi- 
nation r high time-prices, and a hearty willing- 
ness to give the tenant all that is rightfully his. 
Next in importance we would place high yields. 
Intelligent tenants know that as a rule above-the- 
average yields mean above-the-average profits, 
and they seek the lands that have a reputation for 
good yields. Then landowner should appreciate 
this fact and do everything in his power to get the 
biggest possible yields per acre. 





E ARE informed that in some sections of the 

Cotton Belt, where velvet beans are largely 
grown, these are being sold by farmers at $20 per 
ton, It is costing about $7 per ton for picking the 
beans, leaving the grower $13 per ton net. The 
folly of this should be apparent to any farmer who 
has any knowledge of feed and plant food values. 
Beans in the hull are worth somewhere near half 
cottonseed meal as a fertilizer, or $25 to $30 a ton. 
As a feed, their value is still higher, running prob- 
ably around $40 a ton. It is little short of ridiculous 
to sell beans at $20. Feed them, if possible, or if 
this cannot be done, plow them under, rather than 
sell them for a fraction of their true value. 





O WIDE-awake North Carolina Farmer should 
miss the opportunity for information and in- 
soiration offered by the seventh annual meeting 
of the North Carolina Livestock, Dairy and Poultry 
Associations in Charlotte, December 10-13. If you 
haven't seen a copy of the complete 24-page pro- 
gram, send a postal card to Prof. R. S. Curtis, West 
Raleigh, N. C. In addition to the meetings, the 
notable sales of pure-bred beef and dairy cattle, 
swine and poultry should attract a large attend- 
ance. Tuesday, December 10, is “Swine Day”; 
Wednesday, llth, “Dairy and Poultry Day”; 
Thursday, 12th, “Beef Cattle Day”; Friday, 13th, 
“Sheep Day.” Make your plans now to be on hand. 
THE “Weekly Price Réport” of the North Car- 
olina Division of Markets on page 16 will be 
found a statement of “average differences on cotton 
grades,” middling forming the “basis” while better 
grades are marked as so many cents “on middling” 
and poorer grades are marked as so many cents 
“off middling.” Middling fair cotton, for example, 
is reported as 1.63 cents “on middling” and yellow- 
stained good middling “2.00 cents off middling.” 
That is to say, the average price for cotton graded 
middling fair in these ten markets was 1.63 cents 
added “on” to the standard middling price, while 
for cotton graded as yellow-stained good middling 
the average price was 2 cents taken “off” of the 
standard middling price. Farmers will do well to 
keep watch of this weekly table of “average differ- 
ences” and see whether their local markets are 
toting fair. In most cases, however, the farmer’s 
big loss comes from not knowing just what grade 
his cotton is. Here in North Carolina farmers may 
have their cotton graded by writing Mr. O. J. Mc- 
Connell, Agricultural Extension Service, Raleigh. 


South Carolina Leads a New “‘March to 
the Sea” 








BOUT fifty years ago the state of South Caro- 


lina felt the effects of a “March to the Sea” 
which was not of her own choosing and lack- 

ed a lot of being satisfactory to us here in the 

South. 

new 


State is leading a 


in which she 


Palmetto 


” 


Today the 
“March to the Sea 
glorious pride, and which marks a new milestone in 
the progress of a triumphant Southern agriculture. 
state on the South 

free of the cattle 
fight 

foot 


takes a just and 


Carolina is the first 


coast to get wholly 


South 
Atlantic 
quarantine. years 
ticks began, and at the time every 
30,000 square miles of land area was infested and 
Away up on the western border, in 
the mountain the fight was started and 
the “March ta the Sea” begun. County after coun- 
ty was made tick-free, released from quarantine, 
and tomorrow, December 1, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture proclaims the freedom of 
the five coast counties and five other cotinties just 


Twelve age her against 


of her 


quarantined. 
foothills, 


back of these. 
“Hath gained the open sea at last.” 

Seuth Carolina is now “all white” on the quaran- 

tine map. We congratulate her, and we hope 


really affect things, 


So it is that the victorious march— 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


North Carolina, Virginia and Georgia will make 
haste to follow her progressive example. 


If War Ruined Cotton Prices in 1914, 
Why Shouldn’ ah Help Them 
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VERYBODY knows what happened to cotton 
prices when the world war broke out in Aug- 
ust, 1914. Prices dropped to bankruptcy figures 

almost over night. The South suffered a loss of 
hundreds of millions of dollars outright, and thou- 
sands of foreclosed mortgages made paupers of 
farmers who had thought themselves in fair finan- 
cial condition. In every section, too, ‘some business 
houses of good repute went to the wall. 

Yet as we look back at it now, what are the 
proved and unquestioned facts as to the cotton 
panic of 1914? 

The outstanding fact is that there was no reason 
for such a drop in prices as actually took place. 
Prices went as low as they_did-only because farm- 
ers, not waiting to find out how much war and the 
shutting-off of the German-Austrian demand would 
insisted on feeding and glut- 
ting an excited, nervous, uncertain, depressed mar- 
ket. The Progressive Farmer at the time declared 
in every issue that, even under existing war. condi- 
tions, cotton was really worth ten cents a pound 
and urged farmers. not to sacrifice their crop at 
prevailing prices, but hold on till spring. Those 
farmers who held on to their cotton were richly 
rewarded, but of the enormous increase in 
values went to cotton buyers and manufacturers 


most 
The farmer lost out, and by spring it was plain 
enough that he had been entitled to much higher 
prices than he had received. And he could have 
gotten these higher prices simply by waiting for 
the market situation to clear up. 

Suppose you go to an individual cotton buyer 
and find him all excited, wrought up, worried, and 
he tells you he doesn’t want to buy any cotton till 
Then you 
you are bound 


he can tell “where he is at.” suppose 
insist that you must sell anyhow; 
to have some money for what cotton you have on 
and a dozen other farmers rush in, making 
same sort of declaration. You know what 
happen with that individual He 
would say, “Well, if you insist on selling-now, | 
can’t pay what and every man 
who sold to him would sell at a loss. And what is 
true of the individual cotton buyer is true of the 
When it’s nervous and 


hand; 
the 


would buyer.. 


you it’s worth,” 


cotton market as a whole. 
unsettled, farmers who insist on selling anyhow 
simply break the market and cheat themselves. 
Now what is the situation facing the Southern 
farmer today? Peace has come almost as suddenly 
as war came, and the market situation hasn’t had 
time to clear up. - In all such périods the first rule 
of the cotton buyer is to “play safe.” He didn’t 
know in 1914 what the effect of the war would be, 
so he held down prices till he could tell. He doesn’t 
know in 1918 just how soon the coming of peace 
to hold 


so he is trying 


And conditions 


will boost the demand; 
down prices till he can tell. 


thirty or 


may) 
sixty days. At 
been 


help him séOmewhat for 
this time of year enough cotton has already 
marketed to supply the mills for several months 
ahead, so they show little eagerness to buy heavily 
Then, too, the market is already feeling the unto- 
ward effect of reduced government war-orders for 
cotton goods, while it has not yet begun to feel the 
thrilling and invigorating effect of new and un 
hindered shipping activities, reaching all the hun 
markets of the world. 
however, and the effect must 


gry These activities must 
soon be in evidence, 
unquestionably be to boost prices. 

3e not deceived. Our farmers should not make 
the mistake they made in 1914, They should not 
insist in over-feeding an abnormal, bear-controlled 
market. They should get for themselves the big 
increase in values which a readjustment will cer- 
tainly bring, instead of giving away this big in- 
crease to buyers and spinners as they did four 
years ago. 
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Has France a Right to Alsace-Lorraine? 





No. XV in a Series of Articles, ‘The World War Explained—In Language 
t Child Can Understand.’’ 








By CLARENCE POE* 








What Is the Truth About Alsace-Lor- 
raine? 
F ALL the questions decided by the world war, 
QO perhaps none has excited more debate than 
the question as to what should be done with 
Alsace-Lorraine, , 
~ “What's the truth about Alsace-Lorraine? Has 
France a genuine right to these provinces or is she 
merely ambitious to have a bigger and more’ popu- 
lous nation?” This question has been often asked, 
and everybody who wishes to be well informed 
about war issues ought to know the facts. 

Alsace-Lorraine, the territory taken from France 
by Germany in 1871, has an afea of 5,601 square 
miles and a population of nearly 2,000,000. This 
means that Alsace-Lorraine has about as many 
people as an average state in the United States, 
although from the standpoint of size, we could put 
ten Alsace-Lorraines into any one of our average 
states. The rich soil and mild climate favoring 
farming, a slight majority of the people are coun- 
try-dwellers. The mines of coal, iron, and salt, 
however, are among the richest in Europe; and 
these mines, together with many cotton factories 
and some woolen factories, employ a large part of 
the people. 

Germany claims that most of the people of Al- 
sace-Lorraine even at the time she took them over, 
vere of German rather than French stock. And to 
be perfectly fair, it seems that we must admit that 
Germany’s claim is correct in so far as blood and 
ancestry are concerned. On the other hand, not 
even Germany can deny that the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine of all classes in 1871 were almost abso- 
lutely French in feeling and sympathy, wished to 


stay French, and were forced into Germany in the. 


face of the most bitter and determined opposition. 


When Alsace-Lorraine Became French 
Territory 


ET us see how long Alsace-Lorraine had been 
L French territory and how it came to be French, 

It had never been, let us remember, any part 
f the German Empire as it exists today, and when 
Germany took it over in 1871, nearly all Alsace- 
Lorrainé had- been for more than two hundred 
years a part of France. As an eminent Frenchman, 
Stephane Latuizanne, says, there are in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, historically speaking, three parts: (1) Alsace, 
2) Lorraine, and (3) the southern part of Alsace 
including the town of Mulhausen. And what are the 
facts as to how and when each became a part of 
France? Mr. Lauzanne says: 


(1) “Mulhausen never, at any time, belonged 
to Germany or to the Germans. It belongéd to 
Switzerland, but during the French revolution 
voted to become French. 

(2) “Alsace—the rest of Alsace — became 
French in 1648, more than two centuries before 
the war of 1870. It became French according 
toa treaty. The treaty was signed by the Aus- 
trian Emperor, because Alsace belonged to the 
Austrian Imperial Family. 

(3) “Lorraine became French in 1552, more 
than three centuries before the war of 1870. 
Lorraine became French not after a war and 
as the result of conquest, but according to a 
treaty signed by all the Protestant princes of 
Germany.” 


a 
How the People Became Genuinely 
French 
P Nr what makes a people French, or German, 


or English, or American? A German writer, 

Professor Zeigler, has presented what is per- 
haps the most reliable test yet proposed. We can- 
not judge by race, he says, nor by the conscious- 
hess of race, nor by soil, nor by language. It is 
-Merely the sharing of a great historical experi- 
‘ence,” he says, which more than anything else 
inds people together into a® feeling of oneness 
‘nd national kinship. And it was “sharing the his- 
torical experience” of France for two to three hun- 
dred years—the wars, the revolutions, the struggles 
tor liberty, the dreams and ambitions of the great 
Napoleon’s time, the politics and voting and law- 
makins in times of peace— it was all this, he says, 
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which “has made the Alsace-Lorrainers into 
Frenchmen.” And Frenchmen they are, no matter 
whether the blood in their veins originally was 
more largely German than French. 


In the same way, a child who is a mere cousin, 
or even of no blood relationship, may be adopted 
into a family as a full equal, may grow up with a 
family of other children, mourn over their sorrows, 
rejoice over their happiness, join in their plans and 


studies and labors, share their hopes and ideas, and_ 


inherit with them the family property, until the 
person who was only a child by adoption becomes 
in a most real sense a member of that family. The 
“sharing of great experiences” has made him in- 
deed one of them. 

& 


Suppose the French Tried to Annex 
Louisiana 


FRHAPS another illustration will make the 
matter still clearer. The people of Louisiana 
here in our own United States are largely 
of French blood. Their ancestors came directly 
from France. Louisiana was organized as French 
territory. It has been, in fact, only a few years 
since we had a great exposition at St. Lowis (1904) 
to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of our pur- 
chase of the Louisiana territory from France. The 
laws, customs, ideas, and speech of Louisiana today 
are still strongly French in flavor and quality. And 
yet—if we can—let us imagine France having won 
a victory over.the United States, and proposing to 
make Louisiana a French colony again, taking it 
from us as a part of a war-penalty levied on our 
nation. The purest blooded French of Louisiana 
have been so long under the Stars and Stripes that 
no considerations of ancestry would make them 
consent to such an arrangement. They have so 
long lived the life of Americans; they have so long 
shared the hopes and ambitions of America; their 
sons and fathers have fought and bled on so many 
battlefields with other Americans,.that they are 
wholly American. The fact that their ancestors 
one, two, or three hundred years ago were French 
doesn’t weigh against the big facts and experiences 
of their own lives. R 
So it was with the people of Alsace-Lorraine in 
1871. What if much German blood did course 
through their veins? What if Alsace-Lorraine had 
not always belonged to France? Two hundred 
years of stirring comradeship had bound them to 
France, and during the Federation of 1790, they 
had helped lay the foundations of French liberty 
and of the new French nation. All this had made 
them French, and French they wished to remain. 
Having-nurtured the modern nation of France and 
having fought for her, having rejoiced in the free- 
dom they had won with her, to be forced into a 
Kaiser-ruled Germany seemed to them little short 


of slavery. 
wt 


A Long; Brave Fight for Freedom From 
Germany 


ARELY in modern history have any people 

fought more doggedly against their fate. 

Voting on February 8, 1871, when it was 
known that Germany was trying t6 compel France 
to give up Alsace-Lorraine, the people of these 
districts sent men to Paris who without a single 
exception joined in demanding that France never 
under any consideration give them up. And when 
France, crushed and beaten, had to consent to 
Germany’s demand, these heart-broken represen- 
tatives of Alsace-Lorraine protested to Heaven 
against “a contract which disposes of us without 
our consent,” and appealed to the consciences of 
all men for “vindication of our rights.” “Separated 
from the common family,” they declared, “the 
people of Alsace-Lorraine would yet preserve their 
love for. the Motherland until Alsace-Lorraine 
should finally come back to her home.” 

In spite of all protests, however, Germany went 
on with her plans and took Alsace-Lorraine into 
Germany as a conquered province. Sixty thousand 
people left their homes at once rather than stay 
under a German flag, and year after year others 
continued to leave. Yet even then France kept her 
hold on those who remained in Alsace-Lorraine. 
In 1871, the people of the four largest cities elected 
mayors “well known for their love for France.” In 
1873 other officers were elected, the majority of 
whom refused to pledge allegiance to the Kaiser. 
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Then something still more interesting happened. 
In 1874 Getmany allowed Alsace-Lorraine to elect 
fifteen representatives to the German Reichstag, 
or House of Representatives. All fifteen men so 
chosen joined in demanding that Alsace-Lorraine 
be given her right to return to Frante. In Lorraine 
out of 72,594 voters, 67,648 voted for candidates on 
this platform. 


J 
When Alsace-Lorraine Defied Bismarck 
and the Reichstag 
Teese straight to Berlin went the fifteen rep- 
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resentatives of Alsace-Lorraine. Facing the 

terrible Bismarck, “the man of blood and 
iron,” and all the hundreds of hooting and jeering 
Germans in the Reichstag, these fifteen heroic 
spokesmen made their brave protest. “Human 
beings with minds and souls are not to be traded 
like goods,” they declared. “The contract which 
annexed us to Germany is null and void. Our elec- 
tors want us to affirm*once more our right of dis- 
posing of ourselves.” 

So read the unanimous declaration of the fif- 
teen. While many of them could not speak Ger- 
man, M. Teutsch, one of their number who did 
know German, spoke on amid the hissing of the 
crowd: “We find in the teachings of morality and 
justice,” he said, “nothing, absolutely nothing, 
which can excuse our annexation to your Empire. 
Our reason is in accord with our heart. Our heart, 
in fact, feels itself irresistibly drawn toward ‘our 
French Motherland. Two centuries of living and 
thinking in common have created, between the 
members of the same family, a sacred bond that 
no argument, much less violence, is able to 
destroy.” 

The German listeners fof the most part only 
laughed at the helpless rage of the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers, while Bismarck angrily answered that 
Alsace-Lorraine was not taken to please Alsace- 
Lorrainers and that Germany didn’t care what they 
thought or said. 


& 
Stolen Property Must Be Restored 


LSACE-Lorraine refused to repent under 
force, however, and Germany later tried in 
part to win and persuade the people. But in 

1887 the candidates opposing German annexation 

got 247,000 votes out of 314,000: “After nineteen 

years,” Chancellor von Caprivi confessed in 1890, 

“German influence has made no progress in Alsace.” 

In 1913, one year before the present war ‘began, 

Germany’s Foreign Minister said in the Reichstag, 

“We Germans are obliged in Alsace to behave our- 

selves as if in an enemy’s country.” A very large 

number of Alsatians managed to get with French 
armies and fight Germany in the recent war; 
and captured German orders, in August, showed 
that Germany doubted the loyalty of all Alsace- 

Lorrainers: “They must never be left alone in the 

fighting zone, but must always be accompanied 

by German soldiers in whom absolute confidence 
can be placed.” 

In the light of all these facts, what should be 
done with Alsace-Lorraine? Would the plan of 
leaving the question to an election or referendum 
be right? Suppose some man should rob me of a 
large tract of my land and several years later, 
after having driven off most of the tenants who 
were my friends and kinsfolk, and having put in 
their places tenants who were his friends and kins- 
folk, should say: “Well, we will just let the per- 
sons now living on the land say whose property it 
shalf be.” _Would that be fair? Neither would it 
be fair for Germany to keep Alsace-Lorraine now 
even if an election should show that she has driven 
out enough French-loving people and put in enough 
Germans to carry the election her way. 

The case in a nutshell is that Germany stole 
Alsace Lorraine in 1871—Germany stole the terri- 
tory in violation of the rights of France, because 
Germany had already levied and provided all the 
penalty and punishment any honorable victor 
should have considered. Germany stole the terri- 
tory, too, in violation of the rights of the Alsatians 
and Lorrainers whose love for their ancient Moth- 
erland made a separation from her and submission 
to Germany seem almost like slavery. 

There is only one thing to do with stelen prop- 
erty and that is to return it to the rightful owner. 
Alsace-Lorraine was stolen by Germany and should 








be returned to France. 
His shattered arm had just been taken away. 


A Thought for the Week 
A The doctor looked down with pity at the white 


SOLDIER of France lay on a hospital bed. 
young face. “I’m sorry, my boy, you had to lose 


your arm,” he said. The eyes of the lad flashed. 
“No, no, doctor; I didn’t lose it,” he said; “I gave 
it—to Fratice.”—Selected, 
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CELEBRATE XMAS 
THE BRAZEL WAY 





Send for new cstalag—IT'S FREE, 
our line of celebration goods 
described and illustrated in full— 
flag, sane fireworks, balloons, etc., 
all at bargain prices. Our $2.00 out- 
fit (worth $3.00 at any store) will 
furnish a day’s amusement for the whole family. 
Send for free catalog NOW, and order early. 


pete eee NOVELTY MFG. CO 
_, Gincinnati, Onto 
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| gize blankets and one full size Spread; $38-00 value 
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Catch Fish, 
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Catehos &hom like rap oate 8, Made in 
“a batt Or uae ist, and f free booklet on 
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WANTED 


I want to buy live, uninjured Coons, Opos- 
sums, Minks, Red Foxes and Quails. 


Write lowest cash prices. 
CHARLES BAISCH, 
Dyersburg, , Tennessee. 














—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, * 


Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. Mention this peper when 


ting. Address 
J. R. SCIRCLE, WAVELAND, !ND. 


A Southerner In 
Europe 


(Travel Letters from England, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy). 

“It is equally fresh and graphic in its 

pictures, judicious and penetrating in 

its reflections—singularly fair and 

acute.”—Ambassador James Bryce. 

{ Great Britain. 

“Many a man will learn more from 

it than he would from a trip to Europe 

itself.”—Charlotte Observer. 














TERMS 


162 pp. With The Progressive Farm- 
er one year,$1.50. Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one 
year, $1.25. Free copy for $1.00 in 
subscriptions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. 























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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THE MOTHERS OF FRANCE 


VER the seas the autumn wanes, 
The leaves are falling in Flanders 
fields; 
And sweeping across Picardy’s plains 
They strew the ground that the foe- 
man yields. . 
Between the mounds with their crosses 





are 
That. mark the graves of the men who 
fell 


e 
The dead leaves say to the 


loved ones 
there:— 
“The mothers of France shal! guard 
thee well.” 


Over the seas a winter's snow 
Shall sooh be falling in bleak Lorraine, 
A shroud to cover the earth below 
And hide the scars of the blackened 
plain; 
And war marked spires 
mern 
Shall ring glad news on the frosty air, 
While over the snowclad graves forlorn, 
The mothers of France shall breathe a 
prayer, 


on Christmas 


Over the seas. when springtime comes 
And victory dawns with the infant 


year, 

Frem sunlit graves where the brown bee 
hums 

And the snow-drop sheds a dewy tear 

The lark shall rise with his heavenly 
song 

And sing to the souls of the dead above 

Whose graves though hidden the winter 


long, 
The mothers of France keep green 
with love. 
—James W. McGee, In the New York 
Herald, 











CURING MEAT 


Useful Directions for the Economical 
and Satisfactory Preservation of 
Pork 


HE best way to eat meat is to eat it 
‘while fresh, for there is no way of 
preserving it that will retain all the 


nutrition and all the flavor. It is, 
nevertheless, frequently desirable to 
cure meat at home,‘and there is no 


reason why this can not be done sat- 
isfactorily and economically. Salt, 
sugar or molasses, baking soda, and a 
little saltpeter are the only ingred- 
ients necessary. 

Ordinarily the curing of meat 
should be begun from 24 to 36 hours 
after the animal is slaughtered. This 
allows sufficient time for the animal 
heat to leave the meat entirely, but 
not sufficient to permit decay to set 
in. Once the meat ig tainted, no 
amount of preservatives will bring 
back its proper flavor. On the other 
hand, if salt is applied too soon, ob- 
noxious gasses will be retained and 
the meat will possess an offensive 
odor. It is also impossible to obtain 
good results when the meat is frozen. 


The only equipment necessary are 
the ingredients already mentioned 
and a clean hardwood barrel or a 
large stone jar or crock. In consider- 
ing these recipes it is well to remem- 
ber that, on the whole, brine-cured 
meats are best for farm use. They 
are. less trouble to prepare and the 
brine affords better protection against 
insects and vermin. A cool, moist 
cellar is the best place for brine cur- 
ing. The cellar should be dark and 
tight enough to prevent flies and ver- 
min. 


Plain Salt Pork.—Rub each piece of meat 
with fine common salt and pack closely in a 
barrel. Let stand over night. The next day 
weigh eut 10 pounds of salt and 2 ounces salt- 
peter to each 100 pounds of meat and dis- 
selve in 4 gallons of boiling water. Pour 
this brine ever the meat when cold, cover, 
and weight down to keep it under the brine. 
Meat will pack best if cut into pieces about 
6 inches square. The pork should be kept in 
the brine till used. ; 

Sugar-cured Hams and Bacon.—When the 
meat is cooled, rub each piece with salt and 
allow it to drain over night. Then pack it 
in a barre! with the hams and shoulders in 
the bottom, using the strips of bacon to fill 
in between or to put on top. Weigh out 
for each 100 pounds of meat 8 pounds of 
salt, 2 pounds of brown sugar, and 2 ounces 
of saltpeter. Dissolve all in 4 gallons of 
water, and cover the meat with the brine. 
For summer use it will be safest to bei! the 
brine before using. In that case it should be 
thoroughly cooled before it is used. For 
winter curing it is not necessary to boil the 
brine. Bacon strips should remain in this 
brine four to six weeks; hams six to eight 
weeks, This is a standard recipe and has 
given the best of satisfaction. Hams and 





bacon cured in the spring will keep. right 
through the summer after they are smoked. 


sweet and palatable if it 
be 


The meat will be 
is properly smoked, and@ the flavor will 
good. 

Smoking.—A smoke-house 6x8 ‘feet is large 
enough for the average farm. A stone house 
is preferable, though the-first cogt is greater. 


In a stone or cement house the meat may 
hang all summer. The house should be ven- 
tilated at the tep to let out the hot dir. The 


smoke may be made from*smudges made on 
the floor, the meat being seven or eight feet 
above, but a firepot outside of the house 
with flue directing smoke into the building 
is better. Green hickory, corncobs, maple, 
or moist, rotten oak make the best smoke. 
It is better to smother fire with sawdust of 
some material. 


If the fire is kept going constantly, twen- 
ty-four to thirty-six hours will finish a lot 
of meat, though, if the smoking extends 
over a period of six weeks with smoke each 
day, a much more delidate flavor will be 
gotten. 


WHAT OUR COMMUNITY HAS 
DONE 


This Is the First Prize Letter in Our 
Recent Contest—Other Prize Letters 
Will Be Published in the Coming 
Weeks 


INCE the United States entered the 

war, we have given 12 volunteers, 
and about twice that many have been 
drafted. 

We own over $6,500 worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds, and as for W. S. S. and 
Thrift Stamps, I suppose nearly every 
Man, woman and child owns several, 
as the last estimate was $1,200. 

We gave $419 to the Red Cross drive, 
and nearly every man and woman be- 
lengs te a Red Cross chapter. 

We have given $50 to the endow- 
ment of a bed in a base hospital in 
France, and have made and sent to 
Red Cross headquarters 123 hospital 
bed shirts, besides a complete “one- 
patient outfit.” 

We have adopted a French orphan. 

We gave $35 to the Y. M. C. A. drive 
last fall. 

We have entertained numbers 
soldiers from a nearby cantonment. 

We have given $35 to the Old Sol- 
diers’ Home, sent them seven quilts, 
sent an orphanage box valued at $75, 
and have helped on several educa- 
tional funds. 

We have a Missionary Society for 
eur young people, 
for our children, 
school for everybody. We have a U. 
D. C. chapter through which we do 
our organized work. We gave Red 
Cross ice cream suppers to which ev- 
eryone comes, and our Saturday af- 
ternoon ice cream cones are ‘bought 
by both black and white. 

All babies were weighed, measured, 
etc., during Baby Week. 

We are building a $4,000 school- 
heuse, with an auditorium in which 
we may meet and have more demon- 
stration of the community spirit. 

The School Improvement Club 
bought a piano, a teacher’s desk, eight 
new desks for pupils, and has the 
meney with which to buy some more. 

Every school child carried home 
food conservation cards, and they 
were all signed. School children also 
carried cards to families not repre- 
sented in school. 

As we are merely a wide place in 
the road, (voting strength about six- 
ty), you no doubt realize that we have 
to hustle. 

As for the last condition in the con- 
test, I hold office in the S. I. A., teach 
in Sunday school, chairman of. Red 
Cross work in U. D. C., District Food 
Demonstrator, and am an active 
worker in every campaign. 

MRS. BLAIR JONES. 

Crepwell, Alabama. 
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If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Coéperate 
and Double Profits.” 





Save your papers and get a binder. 





a Sunbeam Band | 
and a live Sunday | 
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Sendusyourfurs. Shiptothe South’s 
best cased furmarket—New Orleans. 


Don’t ship thousands of miles away— 
wastemoney paying bigexpresscharges 
—and wait for your money! 


Why We Pay You More! 


We get cash to you in 24 to 48 hours! 
We pay more money, because of tre- 
us volume an low * ‘over head” § 

expense. Guarantee you biggest ne? 
profit, because you save big express § 
a War has created ic de- 

. With fomet [Areppers. fur prices 


fre biortt Mae Woke tor Price List, 
wiles do. 


details. A postal card 
American Exporting 
Dept. 126 425 Decatur Street, New Orieens, 
























and Fur Mtg. Co. 
La. 










































trapper’s 
business. § 
When you mar- 
ket your catch, dol-§ 
lars alone count. j 
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you to best results. 


We have practiced 
fairness in fur buying 


For 58 Years 


Our price-list is bas- 
wa ed entirely on “fair 
play,”’ which begins by Bi 
2 sending shippers price § 
lists that quote all that §\| 
fa canbepaidonasquare, #! 
honest assortment— 4}|\j| 
fag chatcnea gene LF 
c promptly for § 
thefullamount due. ff | 
Let us send you our 





















Send your nameand 
address to Dept. H 



















FENCE ~ - FACTORY 
THE (ReEwe YT 
Before. you buy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence, 
We pay the freight, saving 
you eyed Rg lawn fence, 
at money arnt prices 
AST BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING co., 
A, Birmingham, Ala. 
























will be higher 
than ever this 






4 ante 
and 


price _ 
keep you 
15 





ing tags. sete OF. 
MARX-ABROHAMS FUR & WOO 
Ocpt. F 





816 W. Main St., USiiovitie. ‘Ky. Ky. 

















‘PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 4c & up 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, St ga 
GENUINE 1 HALE B BUDDED from Seartew 4, 4, BAL TRERa 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES, Write for tree catal 

TENN. NURSERY co. GCleveland,Tenm 


Get a Feather Bed — 


“Beds 25-Ib. $9.95; 30-lb. $10.95; 35-Ib. $11.95; 40-lb. 
$12.95, to 3-lb. Pillows $1.75. All new feathers, best 
ticking. We have $1,000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 
antee ayo or money back. Mail order or write 


for catalog 
SANITARY | BEDDING CO., Devt. 192 CHARLOTTE, M. Cc. 

































New Feather Beds only $11 25 


New Feuther Pillows $2.15 per pair. New Feathers, best 
ticking. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write for new Catalog. 
SUUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Gesk 20 Greensboro.N.C. 
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Saturday, November 30, 1918] 








2548—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 


yards at the foot. 


measure. 
about 2% yards at the foot. 


inches bust measure. 
inches waist measure. 
ium size, for the entire costume, 
edge. 
Price of each Pattern 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


2330—Ladies’ Drees.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 


Size 38 requires 7% yards of 36-inch material, 
yards at the foot, with plaits drawn out. 

36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meastre. 
Size 38 requires 5% yards of 44-inch material. 


2592—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
Size 38 requires 5 yards of 44-inch material. 


2647-2644—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 2647 cut in 7 sizes: 
Skirt 2644 cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 
It will require 7% yards of 36-inch material for a med- 
The skirt measures about 1% yard at lower 


Progressive Farmer. 
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The skirt measures about 3 


The skirt measures about 2% 


The dress measures 


34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 











To Have Juicy Tomatoes Christmas 


O HAVE tomatoes—nice, juicy, ripe 

tomatoes — in December seems 
quite a treat, doesn’t it? I hated to 
see my tomatoes going to waste and 
have heard that they could be picked 
and laid away to ripen. So I broke 
off a shert stem with some of 
the gréen tomatoes, and with others 
I broke off a large part of the vine. 
I hung them in my cellar and today I 
am having nice tomatoes for my ta- 
ble every day. 

But there is this difference, and I 
think it worth neting. The tomatoes 
to which only a short stem was at- 
tached have partially ripened, but 
some of them are spotted; that is, 
have imperfect places in them. The 
ones with the lenger stems, in many 
cases a whole branch of the vine, 
are mare uniformly ripe and are as 
free from blemishes as those bought 
on the market. 


It is my experience that if the en- 
tire vine is uprooted and hung up (the 
tomatoes not allowed to touch any- 
thing), the result is still more satis- 
factory, as the vine apparently con- 
tains the nourishing qualities that go 
toward making a perfectly ripenéd 
tomato. MRS. J. D. DAVIS. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUP RECIPES 


OUPS are always a desirable part 

of the meal, but they are especially 
valuable now that the cold, wet days 
of the year are here. And it is the 
thick nourishing soups we want rath- 
er than the consommes and bouillons. 
If there is any Progressive Farmer 
housewife who cannot make delight- 
ful soups, let her try and try again, 
because ne weman is a good cook un- 
til she can do so. 














Details important in gopd soups are 
that there be a little more salt and 
pepper than in the average food. 

That red pepper be avoided, espe- 
ially if there are children. Men de- 
siring it can add it at table. 


That even the simplest soups have 
a combination of flavors. For in- 
stance, chicken soup is flat in itself, 
but is developed by the addition of a 
little celery. 


_ That soup be hot. For this reason it 
is best to serve the family soup at the 
table with ladle and tureen- Of course 
it can be served from the kitchen at a 
formal dinner party. 


Accessories to soup-making to keep 
on hand are dried and pulverized cel- 
ery top, celery salt, “Kitchen Bou- 
quet,” browned flour, horseradish, 
grated dry cheese, bay leaf, parsley 
; * 


and cloves. To this can be added 
many things, such as dried, pulver- 
ized tomato. 


There is sprightliness given to 
soup by adding a little salt, lemon 
juice or grated onion at the last mo- 
ment. 


The soup pot is a vessel into which 
all clean, good scraps of meat, bone, 
gravy, vegetable, bread crumb, flour, 
etc., are gathered. This is covered 
with cold, salty water, left a few 
hours to soak out the juices, then 
boiled slowly, cooled over night to 
harden the fat, the fat removed and 
the rest, bones excepted, used for 
soup. 

OXTAIL OR BEEF SOUP 

Cut the oxtail or beef, whichever is to be 
used, in inch pieces; sprinkle-with salt, pep- 
per and flour; brown slowly with a cut up on- 
ion in marrow or a little butter (other fats 
do not brown so weljJ); add cold water; boil 
hard ten minutes, si er two hours, add 
either one tablespoon each cut up carrot, 
turnip, onion and white potato to each three 
Pints of liquid; or one cup cooked rice; or 
one cup cooked chopped celery, water and 
all. To thicken add % cup flour or % cup 
corn starch moistened with either water or 
Warm marrow fat. If you desire to whiten 
it add a cup of milk; if to brown it, a tea- 
spoon of Kitchen Bouquet. 

SPRING SOUP 

One large onion thinly sliced boiled in 2 
cups salty water for twelve minutes, 3 @ups 
milk, % cup stale bread crumbs.- Let sim- 
mer fifteen minutes. Rub 3 tablespoons flour 
in 3 tablespoons melted butter, add, let boil 
a minute stirring well. If there is plenty of 
cream add half a cup just before taking 
from the fire. 

CREAM SOUP 
This admits of more variety than any oth- 


er type of soup. The general rule is to have 
equal amounts of white sauce and cither 
vegetable or broth, both hot; and to combine 


them the last minute before serving. White 
sauce is made by thickening milk with flour 


rubbed into butter or marrow in the propor- 


tion of 2 tablespoons each fat and flour to 1 
cup milk. 
vegetable or oyster or fish double the amount 
of flour (this is called thick white sauce.) 


TOMATO CREAM SOUP 
Boil together 1 pint of tomatoes, 1 chopped 


onion, 2 sprays parsley, % bay leaf, 1 green 3 


celery leaf, 2 teaspoons salt, % teaspoon 
pepper and let simmer in an open vessel 


* twenty minutes, then press through the po- 


tato ricer. Make four cups thick white 
sauce, Combine just before serving. Paprika 
improves this. 


PEANUT CREAM SQUP 
Make white sauce and beat well into it 
peanut butter in the proportion of 1 table- 
spoon peanut butter to 1 cup white sauce. 


BEAN SOUP 


Add well cooked beans to the water in 
which ham, has been cooked (the fat re- 
moved). Add a few shreds of ham, 3 cloves 
to 1 quart of soup, % teaspoon mustard, 1 
chopped onion and pepper if necessary. Serve 
with this small dice of dry bread browned 
either in butter or a hot oven. 


EMERGENCY SOUP 


This is expensive because it requirés 
enough either buttter or cream but it is 
good. Brown some slices of onion in butter 
in the frying pan, then transfer to a kettle 
in which milk or water has been heating. 
Throw in mashed potato, rice, grits or what- 
ever cooked cereal is at hand. Add a gen- 
erous lump of butter, Salt, pepper and eith- 
or celery top or Kitchen Bouquet. Put through 
potato ricer. If you have dried cheese add a 
teaspoon of it to a cup of soup. 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits.” 


If broth is to be used instead of | 

















| One of the many 
| fine values in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. 


‘wear. 





Price 40c pair 


“Yes indeed — 


they are full length” 


There’s no skimping of material in Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery. The legs are as long as they should 
those women who require extra long stockings find Durable- 
DURHAM perfectly satisfactory. 

Proper length stockings fit better, look better and wear 
longer— garters do not stretch or tear the fabric. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Every pair is strongly reinforced at the points of hardest 
i elastic; sizes are correctly 
marked; soles and toes are smooth, seamless and even. The 
Durham dyes are fast so that colors will not fade from wear- 
ing or washing. 

Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is made in all styles for ev 
the year, for every member of the family, for work, play or 
prices are 25, 35, 40 and 50 cents per pair. 

For coldest weather Durable-DURHAM 
and comfortable. 


You should be able to buy DurableeDURHAM Hosiery at any 
dealer's. If you do not find it, write to our Sales Department, 88 Leonard 
St., New York, for Free Catalog showing all styles and we will see that 


you are supplied. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


ops are wide and 
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Fleecy-lined Hosiery is warm 
It is full of warmth and full of wear. 
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ALLEN. 


COPPER 


fs the 


for fuel, food, and 





fuel and food. 


Tried in the crucial test of the kitchen 
Allen’s Princess 
Range has proven its title to superiori- 
ty, and its right to be called the 
leading range on the market. 
a range whose merits are most readily 
appreciated by the skilful house- 


roduct of spacial in kitchen ranges. 
abor saving are the result of intense study and expefi- 
ment. It is the economy range. 
Get the Allen dealer in your town to show you how Allen’s Princess saves 
If you don't know the Allen dealer; write for our beautiful, 


It is 






eee oS 


Its patented features 


| illustrated catalogue. It is free. 





ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
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‘MAKE YOUR HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK 


TIRES LAST 


A new book, by P. T. HINES, 
TELLS HOW TO MAKE YOUR TIRES LAST. 


Also how to get more miles from a gallon of gasoline. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 
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With one of these 
ur surplus crops of snap ) 
ay, alfalfa or other <9 erbage into profitable 
i ade in six sizes—capacity 

Costs little to operate—strong, 
Anyone can run it. 


—Effective—Economical 


You can gain an idea of what farmer-owners think of it by 
these brief extracts from their letters. 
your Feed Mill about two years. 
for repairs,” says J. M. Kirkland. “We are very much pleased 
with the Farmer’s Delight Grinder bought last fall—it ans- 
rfectly,” says a Mississippi owner. | 
your Grinder we can save and utilize 
at 1.ast 25% of feed material which has hithertofore been 
wasted.” More than 4,000 of our machines in daily Speeasion. 

Put your farm ona more profitable 


eed for stock or dairy purposes. 
600 to 8000 Ibs. per 
sturdy, durable. 


w ts Our purpose 
C. Elis writes, “With 


GRIND YOUR OWN FEED 


With the Always 
Satisfactory 


Williams Farmers Delight 
Feed Grinder 


rfected Feed Grinders you can quickly 
corn, velvet beans, 


our. 


Write for Bulletin No. 99 P. F. 
today. ; 


* Let us send you literature—prices 
—testimonials and details of the 
various styles and sizes of Williams’ 
Farmers Delight Feed Grinders— 


The Williams Patent Crasher 


now. 


& Pulverizer Company, 
905 Fourth Ave., 


“Have been using 
Have not spent five cents 


W. 


basis. 


Richmond, Va. 





That’s the 
which every Blount “True Blue” 
plow and other Blount “True Blue” farm im- 
plement is built. 
If it isn’t there, it’s not a Blount * 
Blue”—honest clean through. 


50 Years Southern Planters Stand-by 


‘Thousands of Southern planters say there is more service and sat- 
isfaction in the Blount ‘“True Blue’’ than in any other make. 
The Blount ‘*True Blue” line is made to meet their every re- 

There’s a Blount **True Blue’’ for every kind 

of soilland every 
discs, listers, middle breakers, lime spreaders, rollers, etc. 

If your near dealer 
Biount “True 


buggy 
upon paymentof $10. 


Honest Clean Through 


rinciple upon 


The “True Blue” stamp is yaw 
rue 


urpose—plows, cultivators, pulverizers, 


does not handle the 
Blue” line, write us. 


Blount Plow Works 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY—Save $25 to $65. You c 
from catalog will be shi: DIRECT TO <amm 
We allew of 60 days’ p Ame i trial before 

dering the buggy sold, and guarantee for 

all time against defects. Qur buggies are 


R e 
BEAUTIFUL. T 


BEST FOR THE 1 
and preferred by experi- 
enced buggy buyers. 


Write for catalog and FACTORY prices. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS E 


Spotiess Rubber 
material. We are roofing headquarters; over 5,000,000 sq. ft. sold to southern 
farmers last year. A strictly first-quality 
by . err 
prices. One-piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; casy to lay; = 


weatber-proof, water-tight roofing, 
**South's.Mail Order Mouse”? at }4 to 34 less than usual 


nteed. Write for free samples and ni of 5000 a Va. 
“Spotiess Co., 1017 E. Canal St, 





























| MARKET AND CROP NEWS | 


South Carolina Farmers Prepare to 
Hold Cotton for 35 Cents a Pound 
EVERAL hundred leading South 
Carolina farmers met in Columbia 
last Monday and pledged themselves 
to hold their cotton until it brought 
35 cents a pound, basis middling, and 
formed a central committee of fifteen 
members to direct the holding move- 
ment. The majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee are to be 
farmers, but bankers andcotton man- 
ufacturers have berths on the com- 
mittee so that the problem may be 
dealt with from every angle. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted, sum- 
marizing the consensus of opinion and 
defining the objective sought: , 


“Whereas, the best available figures seem 
to show that the present crop of American 
cotton will not exceed consumption under 
war conditions; and 

“Whereas, hostilities having ceased, a re- 
sumption of a part of the idle spindles of the 
world may be expected before the next crop 
is available; and 


“Whereas, there is an abnormally small 
reserve of cotton held by mills now operat- 
ing; and 

“Whereas, no considerable amount of suit- 
able cotton could be had for the building up 
of reserve mill stocks, or for the resumption 
of new. mills, without reducing the visible 
supply of figures to famine proportions for 
next year; and 
“Whereas, there is an accumulated defi- 
ciency of all textile fabrics throughout the 
world, which should stimulate manufacture 
and trade as soon as transportation is avail- 
able; and 

“Whereas, the above facts not only do not 
justify the recent heavy decline in the mar- 
ket, but foreshadow an actual scarcity and 
much higher prices for the balance of the 
present crop; and 

“Whereas, the restoring of cotton prices 
to a figure justified by the cost of production 
and the world’s need is the most important 
task of all Southern interests dependent 
directly or indirectly upon cotton; and 

“Whereas, many new and serious problems 
affecting the future of American agriculture 
in all of its branches have suddenly been in- 
jected into the situation by the ending of the 
war, which makes necessary a_ thorough 
study of the new status in all its phases, to 
the end that wise and united action may be 
taken by the Southern farmer and his allied 
business interests; 

“Therefore, be it resolved by this body rep- 
resenting the cotton interests of South Car- 
olina— i 

“(1) That a committee of fifteen be con- 
stituted to study the cotton situation and to 
establish and maintain cotperative actian 
with the other cotton states, to advise the 
farmers and allied interests as to what 
steps to take te secure the best possible 
prices for the 1918 crop, and as to cotton 
and food production for 1919, and to organize 
the farmers and allied interests for their mu- 
tual protection, and that said committee be 
constituted as follows: Governor R. I. Man- 
ning; A. C, Summers, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture; Dr. W. M. Riggs, President of Clem- 
son College; W. W. Long, Director of the 
Extension Ferces of Clemson College; Capt. 
J. H. Clafty, President of the State Farmers’ 
Union; W. G. Smith, State Warehouse Com- 
missioner; J. Scott Wannamaker, President 
ef the South Carolina Bankers’ Association; 
Vv. M. Montgomery, President of the South 
Carolina Manufacturers’ Association. The 
eight above mentioned are to meet at once 
and select seven other men, well qualified in 
agriculture, marketing or finance, The com- 
mittee as finally constituted shall consist of 
at least éight bona fide farmers, and at least 
one of its members shall come from each of 
the seven congressional districts of the state. 
The committee shall meet, organize and pro- 
ceed with its duties at once. It shall have 
power to call together this convention from 
time to time, and may fill vacancies in its 
own personnel. 

“(2) That the members of this convention 
be asked to contribute $1,000 at once for the 
preliminary expenses of the committee of 
fifteen. 

“(3) That the farmers of South Carolina 
be urged to withhold all cotton from the 
market, pending the action of the commit- 
tee, unless the market in the meantime 
reaches thirty-five cents, middling basis. 

(4) That the banking interests be urged 
to coéperate fully in the campaign for bet- 
ter prices, 

“(5) That“al owners of cotton be urged 
to stere and insure all cotton, using the 
facilities ef the state warehouse system as 
far as they are available. 

“(6) That the committee is expected to 
use the organization of the State Council of 
Defense, the Department of Agriguiture, and 
the Extension Division to secure the full co- 
éperation of all the farmers in this pro- 
gram.” 


- South Carolina Crops 


HE average yield of ‘corn per acre 

in South Carolina this year is 17 
bushels as against 19 bushels in 1917, 
the total production being’ approxi- 
mately 38,500,000 bushels or 5,500,000 
bushels less than last year. 

The average yield’ per acre of to- 
bacco in South Carolina this year is 
estimated at 720 pounds, an average 
yield per acre for the United States 
being 871.8 pounds. The total pro- 
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duction in South Carolina will ap- 
proximate 62,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 51,000,000 pounds last year. 


The Irish potato yield was 100 bush- 
els per acre, and sweet potatoes 95 
bushels. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, November 16 as reported te the Division of 
Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
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Washington 
Waynesville 

Irish Potatoes—Charlotte, $2 dbu.; Durham, $1.5 
cwt; Fayetteville, $1.50 ewt.; Gastania, $2.96 cwt, 
Greensboro, 4.50 -bag; Lumberton, $8 cwt.; Raleigh, $! 
bag; Salisbury, $2.38 cwt.; Washingten, $3.25 cwt.; 
Waynesville, $2@2.50 cwt. 

PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, HOGS 

AND PEANUTS 
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Peanuts—Per Pound—Fayetteville: Virginia, 
Spanish, lic. Washington: Virginia, 14c; Spanish, 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


The announcement of the signing ef the Armistice 
was the signal for a concerted attempt on the part of 
speculators and others to depress the, price while condl- 
tions were unsettled. They were successful in this, but 
the action of the Cotton Distributien Committee i 
forbidding speculative sales quickly turned the market 
upward and the net loss for the week is enly $2.50 per 
bale. Higher prices appear probabje as soen as beceg 
sary Teadjustifients can can be accemplished. 








Per Bushel 
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AVERAGE DIFERENCE ON COTTON GRADES FO) 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13TH 


The following differences for different grades of cot 
ton are averages figured from the Nevember 6th quota- 
tions of ‘ten principal cotton markets of the United 
States, designated by the Secretary ef Agriculture: 

Grade Gents 
Middling Fair . 1.63 on Middling 
Strict Good Middling i.3i ” nil 
Good Middling .... 
Strict Middling . 
Middling 8 
Strict Low Middling .15 off Middling 
Low Middling 3. = wet 
Strict Good Ordinar 6.26” 
Good Ordinary - 696 ” 
Yellow Tinged— 

Strict Good Middling .61 on Middling 

Good Middling .53 off Middling 

Strict Middling 1s” _—* 

Middling 1.386” > 

Strict Low Middling 243.” = 

Low Middling 4.90 " ” 
Yellow Stained— . 

Geed Middling 28 off Middling 

SEES EES, pcccdecccegccocscce ME = 5 

Middling 8:93 °’ - 
Blue Stained— 

Geod Middling . 2.78 off Middling 

Striet Middling 3,80 "’ ot 

Middling 5.00 ” ; 





Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, Tll.—Ne. 3 White corn, $1.25@1.38 (de- 
livered in Raleigh, $1.48@1.61); Ne. 3 yellew cori 
$1.28@1.36 (delivered in Raleigh, $91.51@1.59). 

Potatoes—Per 100 pounds, saegs U. 8. Grade 
wile Fin $2.60; Boston, $2,20@2.50; Chicago, 
$2@2.60; Jacksonville, § ¥ 
3. : @2.65; New York, $2@2.20; 
P delphia, ‘ Pittsburg, $1.90@2.20; 
Washington, $3.50@4 (150-ID. sacks). 

Sweet Potatees—Per 100 Ibs. saeked—Atlanta, Porto 
Ricans, $1.50@2; Birmingham, yellew varieties, $2 
2.25: New Orleans, Yellow Yams, $2@3. Triumphs, 
$1.50@2. : 

Butter—New York: ** score, 52c; 90 score, 60@ 
6l%c; 88 score, 58%G ; Chicage, “Whole Milk, 
614%c; 88 score, 5844@61 Chicage: ‘‘whole milk,’’ 9 
score, 59@6lc; 90 score, %@60%c; 88 score, 57@ 
58%c;_‘‘centralized,”” 90 score, 58@60c. B 
score: 601%4@61c;. 90 scere, G0c. 88 scpre, 59c. - 
delphia: 91 score, 6042@614%c; 90 score, C0@60%c; 85 
score, 58c. a 

Eggs—New York: fresh gathered, extras, 69@72c; 
extra firsts, 66@70c; firsts, 62@67c. Chicago: firsts, | 
58@62c; ordinary firsts, 52@56c. 


Cheese—New York City: Wisconsin, whele milk, 
Single Daisies, held, 32@33%c; Double Daisies, col- 
ored, held, 82@382%c. 


Hogs—Baltimore market approximately 75¢ per cwt. 
om — than week ago. Mediums and heavies, 160-275 
tbs., $18.10; lights, 130-150 !bs., $17.25; pigs, $16.25 
@16.75. Richmond, Va., market now pen; heavies, ” 
155-225 ths., $18.25. lights, $17.50; pigs, $16.50. Wil- 
mington, N. C.: 150-225 Ibs., $16@18; 125-150 Ibs., 
$15@17; 75-125 Ibs., $14@16. Chicago: average for 
week approximately, $17.64, or about 20c wnder Jast 
week’s average. Receipts heavy. 





Let’s have a pure-bred bull in every 
Southern community. " - 
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Saturday, Nevember 30, 1918] 


Spotless new model mpechines equal 
in every way those sold b 
agents at much hig 
prices. The Spotless direct, 
little-profit selling plan saves 
you almost half. 30-day home 
trial and easy payments; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Catalog of the 

“South's Mail Order House”’ free, 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 
















GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 
gold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 28 
b.p. — payments. Handsome new = 

st Cary Street CcCOomMP 
g21 East Ca 


A ate 9 Richmond, i. Va. 








South’s 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(6 Conts a Word, Gash With Order) 


Wo will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in ent of our Eastern edition 
cooversad Ming North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, a and Georgia), at the rate of 5 et} 
aaah insertion. If eat 
» Be eents a word; og 8, ie 
cents @ word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, num! or ini name and 
counts aS @ separate word. 
accepted without cash with order. 
seems high, remember ft would cost you 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate, 
Stamps d f than $1. 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 














____ MACHINERY ~ 


~ Gorn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, ‘Waterwheels, 
Engines. DeLoach Co., 541 Atlanta, Ga 


Wanted—Second-hand drag saw machine. 
pressure water tank. Box 294, Raeford, N. 


Two Incubators—Queen and Buckeye—Almost new, 
twenty dollars or exchange for pullets or yearling hens. 
R. Thompson, | Box 868, Newport News, Vv 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


“Young Man Wants Work during spare time to 1 bay 





Also used 








board while attending school. References. T. 
Jones, Weaverville, c 

Wanted—Position as manager for farm or estate. 
Successful at economical soil improvement, handle 
men well. Experienced. Address, Manager, Box 33, 
Wodleaf, N. C. 

~ PRADA 

BERKSHIRES 





Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Berkshire Boar Very reasonable. L. M. Thomp- 
on, Montague, N. 

English Berkshire Pigg Pug nose. 
Farm, Taylorsville, N. 

~ Pedigreed Berkshire Pige—At reasonable prices. 
Kxigewood Farm, Ramseur, N. 


~ Meadow Brook 





Berkshires—Pigs, service as “bred gilts. James 
W. Graves, American National Bank, Riehmond, Va. 








Fancy Berkshires—Pigs, 2 to 3 months old, young 
fervice boars and gilts) Write for delivered prices. 
Ridgecrest _Parm, Troutman, N. C. Sant 

DUROC-JERSEYS — 

Duroc Gilts and Boars—By our great sen of De- 
fender. Knapp Farm, Pea College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Registered Durocs—Pigs of best blood lines ready 
for shipping. Males, fifteen ; 


females, eighteen dollars. 
Ten service boar, forty dollars. Lester Lee, Donelson, 
ennessee. 


Finest Registered “Duroe- -Jersey ‘Pigs—Eight to ten 
Weeks old; husky chaps, rieh color, satisfaction guaran- 
eu. ser. and twenty dollars each. J. F. Black, 

yon, N. C 


Registered Durocs—8 to 10 weeks, = ena pairs 
and trios unrelated. Some older gilts, bo and bred 
Sows. Healthy, vigorous stock. Iredell “County Pig 
Club, Statesville, N. C. 

Ten Thousand Pounds Pork—Market price: 
ber and January delivery. Small quantities if desired. 
One registered, cholera immuned Duroc sow, fifty dol- 
lars. J. L. Sykes, Boykins, Va. 


Durocs for Sale—Herd boar grandson of the great 





Decem- 


“Imperator” 3 years, weigh over 800 bbs. in 
breeding condition, prieed for quick sale on account of 
My health. Also some sows, gilts and fall pigs. Visit 
= write for ‘full deseription. J. A. Lane, Mt. Airy, 

Meorgia. 


Duroc -Jerse vs—Cholera immune; mother of herd Re- 
Serve Champion of Virginia State Fair; sired by In- 
diana State\Fair Grand Champion; has raised 13 pigs 
Der litter. Qne 7-months-old boar 190 Ihs., $50; one 
2-year-old boar, 60@ Ibs., $100. Litters farrowed June, 
guy. September, October. N. R. Patrick, Rustburg, 

Virginia 





HAMPSHIRES 


"Registered Hampshire “Boar—18 “months old, cheap 


at $50. W. D. Joyner, Knoxville, Ga. : 
' Registered Hampshire R ig ® pair. Bred sows 
later, $75 each. Robert M. Cobb, Newbern, Tenn. 
Immuned, Pure-bre@d Hampshire Boar Pigs—Regis- 
ed. Oaksmere Farm, Realty Building, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 
~ Registered Hampshire Pigs—6 weeks to 3 months 


old; boars and sows not related; cholera immune; best 
blood lines in South. Fifteen to twenty-five dollars. 
Springdale Hampshire Parm, Tucker, Ga. 


CS 

0. 1. C.’s?—We have them. Quality only. No fancy 
Drices John R Yeager & Son, _ Danville, Ky. 

Choice O. LC. Pigs—Bight weeks ro we each; 
Pedigrees free. i. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. 

POLAND-CHINAS 


Nig Type. Prolifie Poland-Chinas—Fallt pigs from 
Ibassive sows and giant 700-Ib. boar, at special prices. 
One bred sow. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 

Big Bone Poland - China Gilts— 
age 8 months, price fifty dollars 
McGlothlin, Route 1, Rush, Ky 

uBeeistered Big Type Poland-China Gilts—Out of 

fissouri and Tiinoise -grown dams, sired by an 800-—. 

var. Will make enormous sows, 6 and 7 y r. 











‘Fwo Registered 
Weight 165 pounds, 
eac ~ & © 


* 





Ma anen Registration papers furnished. A 
« Buena Vista, Miss. 

When writing to om advertiser, say : “Iam 
writing son os an odvertionr tn The Pregres 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
Of all advertising it carries.”’ 





| Four Ways to Build Up the State 


| 
| 


fcrop is going to fall short of recent 


’ . 
armers’ Union 
STRONG sentiment seems to be 
developing in favor of having the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union limit 
the terms of state officials hereafter. 


| Mr. J. Z. Green, formerly State-organ- 


izer-lecturer, and still active in Union 
affairs in his section, is strongly urg- 
ing the membership to make the fol- 
lowing changes in the State Constit- 
ution: 

“1. Limit the terms of President to 
one year and pay only per diem for 
actual time employed in legitimate 
Union work. Limit terms of other of- 
ficers to two years. An ambitious 
politician cannot build up a menacing 
personal or political machine (at the 
expense of the organization) within 
one or two years time. 


“2. Pay no salary to any officer ex- 
cept the secretary and be careful 
enough to elect a secretary who is 


capable of handling the work without 
duplication of expenses for clerical 
assistance. 

“3. Limit the number of meetings 
held by advisory council and thereby 
prevent needless expenditures, for 
service of doubtful value. 

“4. In division of fees and dues let 
at least 75. per cent of the funds re- 
main in Local and County Unions, 
with which they can pay organizers 
and other expenses in promoting co- 
Operation among members. Piling up 


large sums of money in the State 
Treasury is a temptation to extrava- 
gance and waste. 

“Personally it has been the passion 
of my life to do my “bit” toward 
keeping farmers actively organized 


and I have an abiding faith that leads 
me to believe that a farmers’ organi- 
zation, free from destructive political 
activities, will be maintained in North 
Carolina. Fraternally, 

“J. Z, GREEN.” 


The Cotton Market Situation 


HERE has been a much healthier 

tone in the cotton market this 
week. It has been due to the action 
of the Cotton Distribution Board in 
placing a ban on short selling, to the 
prospects for more liberal exports, to 
light ginning figures and to a firmer 
stand in the spot markets. While 
there is a ban on speculative short 
selling, it is plain that there can be no 
selling except by interests with cotton 
to sell; the market is effectively pro- 
tected against the floods of wind and 
paper cotton, which have a powerful 
weight on the contract markets, but 
do not help out in supplying the needs 
of the consumptive demand. 

The trouble with the market has 
been the attempting to force sales at 
times when there was little or no de- 
mand, The buying power has been 
lately very much hampered, and sound 
policy dictated that at such times the 
offerings should be extremely limited. 
Nevertheless, some people kept on 
urging cotton for sale, and this gave 
the impression that the South gener- 
ally was weakening. There is still an 
embarrassing scarcity of tonnage to 
take care of the export movement, 
but this promises now to improve very 
soon, and then the cotton can be sent 
where it is so badly needed. Then it 
will develop whether the return of 
peace means higher or lower prices. 

The preference for the better grades 
still continues, even at the heavy dis- 
counts now quoted on the lower 
grades. Every effort should be made 
to keep up the grade, and to guard 
the bales from weather damage. Keep 
the cotton well protected, and then 
wait until the demand knocks at the 
door. The world will want every bale 
in due season, and the call is likely 
to become very urgent before it will 
be possible to increase the supply. 
It looks now as though the present 





expectations, and it is going to be 
difficult to- increase the production 








os 





much next season. Without naming 


any particular price, the idea is to 
hold firmly until there is demand to 
compete for it. Before despairing of 
beneficial results from the end of the 
war, give the market time to find 
itself and to prove what it really 
means to cotton. 
’ W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Care of the Bees During the Winter 


igs THE South, the wintering of bees 

is not as serious as in the North. 
Nevertheless, Clemson College re- 
minds us, the Southern bee keeper 
should bear several important mat- 
ters in mind relative to the proper 
care of this little faithful money mak- 
er during the winter. Double walled 
hives are used in the North but it is 
generally conceded that single walls 
can be used in the South. 

The bee hives should be kept in an 
enclosure, preferably a hedge of trees 
or shrubs, especially Amoor River or 
California Privet hedge. 


One of the greatest dangers to the 
bees during the winter is starvation. 
This danger should give the bee keep- 
er most particular concern. A colony 
should have twenty-five pounds of 
sealed honey when it goes into the 
winter and it is desirable that this 
should be provided a month or so be- 
fore the winter comes on. In warmer 
temperatures the bees are more active 
in the hives and therefore consume 
more than the bees in cold climates. 
For this reason it is particularly im- 
portant with the Southern bee keep- 
ers to see that the bees are sufficient- 
ly supplied by placing sealed combs in 
the hive frames or feeding the bees 
with granulated sugar syrup. 

Robbing by other insects and ro- 
dents is another danger. The bee 
keeper should discover any of these 
dangers and eliminate them as quick- 
ly as possible. Where the bees have 
been robbed, they should be supplied 
with sufficient amounts of honey and | 
granulated sugar syrup. 





The size of the entrance should also 
be lessened so as to reduce the en- 
trance of cold air and lessen the dan- 
ger of robbing. 





LIVERS AND LIGHTS 


Oh, hit’s hawg-killin’ 
lights 

Is gwine a be mine by de hawg-killin’ rights! 

I kindles de fire un'neath de big pot, 

En o- de ol’ hawgs’ead with water hot, 


time, en de livers en 


Den I shoulders my axe en goes to de pen 
En I raps ‘em in deir tracks, en den— 


I rams my knife in deir juggler vein 
Twell de blood des gush out lak red rain, 
En when dee all quits kickin’ about 

I throws down a gap fer to drag ’em out 
To whar the water bees het up right, 

En I jostles ’em ’round’ in hit a sight. 


Den I grabbles the ha’r fur offer deir hides 
Twell hit look like snow when you sees deir 
sides, 

En I hangs 'em up on de pole in a row, 

Bnd den purty soon I bees ready to go. 

Ole woman, you fetch dem livers en lights! 

Dee’ll go turble good dese col,’ col’ nights, 
—John Charles McNeill. 
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MITCHELL’S SUPER-BRED 
KING COTTON 


Faultlessly Bred up and 
Selected 
The fifth variety inter-bred with 
perfect bred Sugar Loaf cotton 
in 20 years’ time. 
This obtained a great combination of ali the 
most desirable, largest producing characters 


concentrated in one variety so codperative as to 
be of double productive value, proven by test. 
Early and Continuous Fruiter 
Thrifty and Drouth Resistant 
The Largest Boll King Cotton. 





42% Lint Yield Finest Staple 

Basy Picking and Storm Proof.... 5 per cent 
A Prolific Second Crop Maker.... 25 per cent 
Defies Boll Weevil and FProst...... -% per cent 
A Possible Greater Profit of ...... . 80 per cent 


Limited amount Seed Patch ~ %, pushed, 
bushel, $4; 8-bushel sack, 


1 
an a Machol $3. Selected “Busha Buel 


SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM 
DD 
Youngsville, North Carolina. 














THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAK is 
Pea Huller Perteotion 
If you raise Peas or Beane 
you ae Haller ond if you 
@tudy true economy you bs 4 
buy the best one. ‘rhe 
14,000 Star 


any machine? They are made 
in ten sizes and ays, 1l0te 
60 bushels per hou 

Write for full description 
and prices 
Star Pea Huller Co. 


Dept. A, Chattanaega, Tean. 


OX ROOFING 


toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly first 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
We with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
: 1-Ply, $1.40; 2-Ply, ” $1.80; 3-Ply, 
$2.15. Order now from this advertisement to ge 
benefit of present low prices. jon Guaram 
teed. Circular and samples free. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO... “ficnone, Va 


Oldest and Largest Mechy. and Supply House in 


PIANOS 4X0 ORGANS 


High-grade instruments having 
uine musical quality and dura- 
Biity~ —ful teed. 





(Improved Star Hutter 























Prices 
lower dks. Easy pay 
ments and 30 days trial. Beautiful 
new ca o os, Organs, 
Phonographs and other r ratsical in- 
struments at lowest prices is now 
ready, Write for freecopy at once 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
“"The South's Mail Order House"’ 
Richmond, Va, 


WALL BOARD 


a A and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $3 per 100 square yo 
Ten sheets to the bundle; ~ of sheets, 
inches wide by 6, 7, , 10 and 12 tent eS 
WRITE ron. ‘SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


New FearHer Ben *13 2° 


Full a he Pillows to match mantel 02. 45, New, 
Live, Clean Feathers. Best featherproof ticking. Sold on Money 
Back Guarantee, Write for FREE le pon wanted. 

American Feather & Pillow Co. Desk 131 Nashville, Tena 




















SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 
RED OR GREEN 
$2.85 PER ROLL OF 100 SQUARE FEET. 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 














Strombers- Carlson 


TELEPHONES 





durable. 


has the 


and receiver which 
or at any distance. 


phones and t 


INCORPORATED 


32 Fairlie Street 





Both Desk Telephones and Wall Telephones have the same 
improved standard equipment and are equally strong and 


The Desk Telephone can be moved about the room and is 
constantly at your elbow to answer or use at any minute. It 
Stromberg five bar generator which rings every bell 
on the line every time and the highly efficient transmitter 
makes conversation easy in any weather 


alicia porewed gt mag yr Now Ready _ 
Send ‘or free etin 70 desc all ” strom 
ay pe as o. ribing berg le- 


SCOVILLE MERCANTILE CO., Su¢sssecrs to, The Sumter 








ATLANTA, GA, 

















STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 


“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 





APPLETON Corn Huskers 


ane 





Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. ‘ 


Si 28-00 Srenmmecs Seu = 


FOOS Gasoline Engines 
















at every P yr 
pullets, 50, $4, $5, 
.Balisbury, N. C. 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Poland-China An ro bred sows, bred 
a ogg boars, both sexes, no kin, immuned. 
Johnson, Danville, Ky. 
HOLSTEINS 


<7 Holstein Heifers and Bulls—Out of A. 
. dams. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 

















tered Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves | 


for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 5. Government, 


Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 


For Sale—Thirty Holstein Cows and Heifers—Tuber- 
a tested. Large jack, price $175, must be sold. 

Want to buy 300 goats. ‘Geo. 0. Stine, Box 774, 
Richmond, Va. 


Young, Registered Holstein Bull—Dam gave 26.16 
pounds butter in. week; sire’s dam, 30.54; sire’s four 
sisters above 1,000 pounds in year. Knapp Farm, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


JERSEYS 


Jersey Bull—Backed by championship blood. Ask 
for particulars. Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, N. C. 


Choice Young Jersey Bulls—Best blood, solid color, 
black tongue and switch, ideal conformation; prices to 
suit any farmer. Pair superfine heifers due to freshen 
in spring to service of Ueobules Fairy Boy, splendid 
condition. One fifty takes both, W. Troutman, 
Troutman, N. C. 











RED POLLS 
Por fale—Red Polled Bull Calf—5% months old. 


dandy pedigree. Two fine fillies, coming 3 and 2 years 
old, grade Percherons. R. 8. Snare, Mt. Airy, Ga. 


~ HORSES AND JACKS 
~ For Sale—Some nice young Registered Percheron 
Stallions and Fillies very low. C. A. Alexander & 
Co., Crimora, Va. : 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
First $40 Check Gets Registered Yearling Hampshire 
Bam. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. uae 
BELGIAN HARES 
Free—Rufus Red Belgian Hares—Free. We pay $2.50 
for young. Information and contract for a dime. 
4. H. Miller, 134 Ridge Ave., Waynesville, Pa. 


RABBITS 


~ Wanted—A_ pair of pure-bred White Angora rabbits. 
Frank 0’ c ain, Or: Orangeburg, 8. Cc, 
DOGS 
Pure-bred Female Sy ioe old, ten 
Robert Dick, Mebave, N. 


Pure-bred English Blood, Puppies for Sale. 
W. N. Cavin, Mount Holly, 














dollars. 











Rates on Livestock, Poultry 





AND 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Our special rates for advertising 
regular commercial 


stock advertising. 


er for any number of insertions that may be desired. 


livestock and poultry are very 
rates are almost double the 
These rates are flat, covering as much space as may be used, 


low. Our 
rates we make you for your lhive- 


They remain the same if 


your advertisement runs one time or one hundred times. 


You will also notice our paper 
applies to each edition. 


as you choose. 


is divided in three editions and a different rate 
It is your privilege to use either one or all three just 
When sending in your order kind.y designate just how you want 


your copy to appear and we will do the rest. 


WHAT YOUR ADVERTISING WILL COST 


Display Livestock and Classified 
editions and territory covered by each edition: 


EASTERN EDITION ............... 


Rates covering each of our three 


Classified Adv. 
5 cents per word 


Display Adv. 
. $2.80 per inch; 


(covering the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida) 


CENTRAL EDITION ...............-$2.80 per inch; 


5 cents per word 


(covering Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and East Arkansas) 


WESTERN EDITION ................$1.75 per inch; 


3 cents per word 


(covering Texas, Louisiana, West Arkansas, and Oklahoma) 


Combined Rate for all Editions, Display $7.00 per inch; 
Classified, 12 Cents per word. 


Cash Must Accompany All Orders for Classified Advertisements. 
Paper is dated Saturday of each week, but to insure any advertisement appearing 
in any given number, copy must be received 10 days before date of publication. 


WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR “BUYERS’ AND SELLERS’ GUIDE.” 








Fow Sale—Rose Comb Red Cockerels—Best strain, 
dark red, beauties. Single bird, $3; two, $5. DeWitt 
Foust, Graham, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, leading varieties. By 
pareel post, 500 for $1.35; 1,000 for $2.50; By express, 
$2 per thousand. Jarrard Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 








WYANDOTTES 





Wanted: Coon and Opossum na be guar- 
anteed. P. 0. Box 43, Waresboro, Ga. 


~ For Sale—Two Pointer Dogs—Ten months old, $20 
each ; ; very fine bred. W. P. Dixon, _Benson, N.C. 


Por Sale—Registered 100- -point, Beautifu) 
Collie Pups—Working kind. Roadview Stock 
Marion, Ala. 

Scotch Collie—Female, five months old, from regis- 
tered stock, $15. Mrs. M. L. Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 

~Houna Puppies for Sale—Good stock opossum dogs, 
ten weeks old, $5 each. Julian Jobe, Mebane, N, C., 
Route 4. 


White 
Farm, 








For 
10 dollars: female, 5 dollars. Beauties. W. T. 


liams, Fletchers, w 
A Pair of. English Beagle Hounds—Dog and jip, 

black, tan, white, 18 inches high, 19 months old, beau- 

ties, thoroughly broken, good stickers, price, $30. fast. 

Geo. F. Shelton, Eastville Station, Va. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


ptetistered Hampshire pigs, ronz 








Mammoth Bronze tur- 








keys, ild Mallard duck, a oe chickens. 
Seesock ¢_ Plantation, Reidsville, N. C. 
$40 Shoats—75 to 150 Ibs., 2ic; 300 pigs, 8 weeks, 


$8; 10 weeks, $10; 12 weeks, $12. Large ad. and 
good blood. ‘Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va. 


Pigs and Shoats—Cross-bred from best strains of 
pure-bred stock on both sides. The most profitable 
hogs for breeders or killers. Berkshire, Poland-China, 
0. I. C. and Duroc pigs, 7 weeks, $7; shoats, 10 weeks, 
$10; shoats, 60 and 75 Ibs., 25c per Ib. H. H. Mes- 
chendorf, _ Forest _Depot, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


‘LEGHORNS 


Brown and sh agg B “ore Hens—$1.50 each. C. M. 
Hight, Henderson, N. 

Fine Buff — CE to $5 apiece, Breed- 
ing hens, $2 apiece. Cottage Home Poultry Yards, 
Millboro, N. C. 

Bingle Comb White leone 

; Young’s strain. Trios, $6.5 om 
Sunset Leghorn Farm, Asheboro, x: . 

Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels—No pu pullets; 
they are too profitable as layers. Prices reasonable. 
Joka Stock Farm, Roxboro, N. C. 











pullets, cock: 
5, $1.50. 





“400 extra fine March and April hatched Single 
Comb White Leghorn cockerels, from our Exhibition 
and heavy laying strains. Send for price list. Ala- 





bama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 
~~ ORPINGTONS 
Buff Orpingtons—Write ‘for prices. Della Stanback, 
Mt. Gilead, N 
Buff eenatenn each, TT, P. Dillon, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 
~ Midnight 


p White Orpingrons and Strawberry plants. 
Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. C. 


~~ Special Price for Early | Orders—Single Comb Buff 
Orpingtons. Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 


Buff Orpingtons—Byer’s strain, pullets, February 
hatched. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for prices. 
Draper’s Orpington Yards, Weldon, N. © 


Buff Orpingtons—Yearling hens, superior breeding 
stock, two dollars; pullets, two dollars; cockerels, four 
dollars. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. Bl ack, Tryon, 
North Carolina. 


PLYMOUTH | ROCKS 


Barred Rock Cockerels—From prize winners, $3 each. 
Daniel L. Smith, Warsaw, N. C. 

















Fishel Strain White Rock Cockerels—$2 to $3. 
Newharrie Farm, Ashboro, N. C, 
Rocks—Pullets, Mrs. 


$2.50; cockerels, $3. 
x. C. 


Barred 
Jonathan Evans, Fayetteville, 
Barred Rock Cockerels—$2.50 to $4.50. Also cocks 
and pullets from blue ribbon stock, Miss Wilhelmena 
Coyner, Waynesboro, Va. 


Barred and White Plymouth 
Bred-to-lay strains. Cockerels for sale. 
Ferrin, Springfield, _Tenn. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS _ 


For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs— 
$1.50 per sitting of 15 delivered by parcel post. Stock 
2 —, American Beauty strain. C. J. Jackson, 

ora 


April-May Single Comb Red Cockerels—Sons of my 
first Chicago cock, $4, $5. (No females.) Eggs, $3, 
$5, fifteen, spring delivery. Miss Sadie Covington, 
Waislesboro, N. ' 


Reds—Both Combs—Special Fall Sale—Order from 
this advertisement and save money. Satisfaction a 
anteed. Winners fourteen years. Extraordinary values 

Cockerels, $4, $5, *; 50, $10, $15; 
$7.50.’ Mrs. J. C. eaton. 





~ Rocks—Trapnested. 
Samford Mc- 

















Best. Silver “Wyandotte Cockerels—$3 and $5 ; each. 
Mrs. Henry Middleton, Warsaw, N. C. 

Extra Fine White Wyandotte cockerel and two hens 
or pullets, five dollars. Dixie Furniture Co., Troy, 
North Carolina. 


Your Choice 8 or, 
dotte roosters for 
North Carolina, 


20-months-old_ Columbian “Wyan- 
. A. W. Moose, Mt, Pleasant, 








TURKEYS 
24 Maromoth Bronze Turkeys—Hens for sale, $4 each, 
pure-bred, hatched May 1, 1918. Big bone. W. G. 
Crow, Red Oak, Va. 


“Five Full Bronze Yearling Gobblers;; 
yearling hens. Toms, $8; hens, $6. Mrs. 
son, Van _Wyck, 8. C. 


~Turkeys—Mammoth 1 Big Bone Bronze Turkeys—Very 
fine flock with unlimited range. sone, $10; hens, $6; 
trio, $18. L. J. Davison, York, Cc 


For Sale—Pure-bred Bourbon Red Turkeys—Early 
patgned from unrelated stock. Write your wants. Mrs. 

L. Shirley, Townville, 8. C., or Mrs E. Thomas, 
AK, Ga. = 

Pure Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Giant strains, pro- 
duction of years’ improvement; toms weighing 40 Ibs. 
at maturity. Raising instructions furnished with each 
order. Toms, $8; hens, $5; trio, $17.50. A. J, Pul- 
liam, Buena Vista, Miss. 


Turkeys—Reduced ‘prices on all for October and No- 
vember delivery. Superb yearling toms and hens, 
vigorous early youngsters. This includes grand _ lot of 
“Mammoth Bronze,’’ domestic hardy; ‘‘Bourbon Reds,’’ 
“Blacks” and ‘Slate’. Pairs not related. Want 
“Bourbon Reds,’ pure-bred Muscovy ducks. ‘‘Ran- 
dolph,’’ Keswick, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS ; 
In- 


“Poultry and Eges—Brown Leghorn and Cornish 
dian Game Cockerels—$2.50 each. Will be higher in 
spring. Dalrymple Farm, Lexington, N. C. 


For Sale—A Few Choice Cockerels—Rose Comb 
8 


6 Bronze 
8. B. Jack- 














| White Leghorns, Golden Campines and 





Wyandottes. E. L. Withers, Waynesville, N. 
' SEEDS AND PLANTS 
ee CABBAGE 


Large Jersey Wakefield a eal Plants, 1,000 $1.75. 
Fred Murray, Claremont, N. 


Best Jersey Wakefield Cote Plants, 1,000 $1.75. 
Floyd Arndt, Claremont, N. C. 


Frostproof Jersey Wakefield Cabbage . Plants, 
$1.75. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 
1,000 plants 


Sureheading Jersey Wakefield ~ Cabbage, 
$1.75. Murray’s Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per 1,000; by 
parcel post, $1.75. Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. C. 


Str Frostproof, Early Cabbage Plants—Now, at 
$2 per thousand. Union Plant Co., Marshville, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants from the best seed, $1.50 per thous- 
and; 500 postpaid, $1.25. H. & B. Ballard, Pavo, Ga. 


~ Get Jersey or Charleston Wakefield C abbage Plants— 
Now $1.75 1, r. had express from Carolina Plant Farm, 
Claremont, N. 


Fine — “Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, 
$1 per 1,000, any quantity. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
500 postpaid, $1. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. ¢ 


Ready Now—Frost-proof Jersey and ‘Charleston 
ton Wakefield Plants—$1.75, 1,000, by express only. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. G. W. Murray, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 


Winter Cabbage Plants—Millions now ready. All 
best varieties. Prepaid post, five hundred, dollar fifty; 
thousand two fifty. Express dollar fifty thousand. 
Begetal prices to dealers, #armers Plant Co., Martins 

‘0! . C, 


Cabbage Plants—Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Flat Dutch, Georgia Collards 100 30c; 1,000 $2. 50. 
Delivered parcel post. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Wav- 
erly Mills, 8. C. 


Cabbage Plants— For spring peotine, Rey etd 
Jersey, Flat Dutch, All Head Early; $1.25 
$2.25; over 5,000, $2, parcel nae aid. 
Plant Farm, Box 57, Franklin, Va. 


Millions of Hardy Frost- -proof Cabbage Plants— 
Promptness and satisfaction guaranteed. Flat Dutch, 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield; 500, postpaid, $1: 
1,000, by express or mail, pees, $1.75. Thomasville 
Plant Co., Thomasville, 


Special for Three Weeks—Fine, ‘stocky. on proof” 
cabbage plants, 800, 75e; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.75, post- 
paid; by express, 25 thoucand: 10.000, $10. Prompt 
shipments and p38 plants guaranteed. James J. 
Council” & _Sons, Franklin, Va. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Millions ready Decem- 


1,000 








trong, 














Council 8 





ber 20th; prompt shipment; strong, healthy Plants; well | 


from 
Harper 


fesoaie free 


socked; all plants insured my 
1 ght 00. 


disea’ syle tar, 1.400. 30,08 
Plant Company, Valdests,’.G ox 6 


Plants—Jersey Wakefield and Succession— 
$2; five hundred, $1.25, by parcel post 
Address, C. W. Lane, Sylvester, 


Cabbage 
Per thousand, 
or express prepaid. 
Georgia. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—By express, $2 per thou- 
sand; by parcel post, 40 cents per hundred; $2.50 per 
thousand. Now the best time for setting. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed. Orders filled promptly. Varieties: 
Early Jersey rt Charleston Wakefield. D. M_ Stanton, 
LaGrange, N. C af 


~ Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Ree ay Pascueen ond Flat Dutch. By ex- 
press, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000 at $1.75; 10, 000 and 
up at $1. 50, fob. here. by aw post, prepaid, 100, 
35e; 1,000, $2.50. a: eed and retail. D. F. Jami- 
son, Summerville, 8. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost- proof, Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch. Nice stocky plants 
ready for immediate shipment. Price by mail: 500 for 
$1.50; 1,000 for $2.50, postpaid; by express, not pre- 
paid; 1,000 to 4,000 at $2; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75; 
10,000 or over at $1.50. Wholesale and retail growers. 
Clark Plant Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ga. 


___ COTTON 


“Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed. G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 


Pure Half & Half Cotton Seed—Booklet free. Crook 
Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


Cotton Seed—Rlue Ribbon, Big - Prize Winner. 
W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. 


Half and Half Cotton Seed Fight paid for $2.50 
per bushel. Rush orders. Supply limited. Nubbin 
Ridge Farm, Climax, N. C 


A Limited Amount of Woodard’s Special Improved 
Big Boll Cotton Seed: for sale at $2.50 per bushel. No 
better short staple cotton in the world. J. H. Woodard, 
Route 3, Princeton, Cc. 


Over two bales per acre is the record of Plantation 
Big Boll Cotton. Prolific. No boll weevils. ‘orty 
per cent lint. Staples 1% by Government sampler. 
Write for facts and proofs. lLenhardt Seed Co., 
Carnesville, Ga. 


Cooks Improved Cotton Seed for planting, $1.75 
beet. Cleveland Big Boll (Wannamaker strain), 

1.75. King’s Re-Improved, $1.80 bushel. Mexican 
Big Boll, $1.80 bushel. Toole’s Prolific, $1.85 bushel. 
All seed grown by experienced cotton seed growers and 
there is no better stoek on the market. Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 


For Sale—Recleaned Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Grown especially for seed purposes and under 
direct supervision of the State College of Agriculture; 
ginned, graded and cleaned on the plantation where no 
other seed are grown and not an acre of which made 
ee than a bale of cotton. Per bushel, $2.25 saeked, 

.o.b. cars here. Cash must accompany order. C, 
Pitepatriek, Warrenton, Ga. 


Three Bales Per Acre—Record of “Manley’s ¢ Cotton— 
Resists drouth, wind and disease; under certain tests 
it doubled yield of other varieties in drouth and wee- 
vil sections. 40 bolls to pound; over 42 per cent lint; 
staple 1% inches Have private gin and culler. No 
weevils. Write for facts and proofs from your own 
state, and special price on seed. E. 8S. Manley, 
Carnesville, Ga. 


“Cotton Planting Seed Is Our Specialty—Our high 
grade, big boll, storm-proof, high lint'ng per cent 
Triumph and our Pedigreed Acala Number 5 with one 
and one-eighth inch staple will give you earlier ma- 
turity and a bigger yield of better staple cotton. No 
boll weevils or pink bollworms. All seed grown on our 
own farms. Write for full particulars. Lynde & Darby, 
Seed Farm, Porter, Okla. 


North Carolina-grown Early Cotton Seed—Sacked in 
| in North Carolina. Fruit and mature two to three 
weeks earlier than any Southern-grown seed; that’s 
what counts where you have boll weevil. Simpkins 
and King’s Extra Early, dollar eighty-five bushel; 
hundred-pound sack, six dollars and seventeen cents; 
Cook’s, Poole’s and Cleveland Big Boll Early, 
dollar ninety-five bushel; five dollars and eighty-fiva 
cents ninety-pound sacks; North Carolina weights. 
Don’t break or sell less than sack. Order now. W. D. 
Stegall, Montgomery, Ala. 


CHUFAS 


anted—We are in the market to buy good clean 
chats seed. Let us know what you have to offer and 
price, | B. B. Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia, 8. C. 


























| up with history-making events. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


PEAS 
Recleaned Mixed Peas—$3.50 bushel. 


ples 15c pound. Cash with order. 
Cobb, Culberson, N. C. 


We offer limited amount of New Crop Whispoes. 
wills, Mixed Rubber and Cotton Patch Peas at $2.8 

bushel. Clay, Irons and Brabham Peas $3 bashole 

his stock is recleaned and in good even weight bags. 

Crop appears to be short. Place your order now and 

be assured that you will get your supply of peas at 

a re price. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 

na. 


PECAN TREES 
All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. 
pears, cheap. Get “Bargain List.” 
series, Hartwell, Ga. 


Pecan Trees—Save tree agent’s prices and order di- 
rest from the grower, Valuable information free. J. B. 
ight, Cairo, Ga. 


Sundried ap- 
Address Luther 











Peaches, apples, 
Hartwell Nur- 





For Sale, Cheap—Pedigreed Pecan trees, grafted 
from bearing trees in my own orchard. Best quality 
and varieties. Write for prices. H. Simmons, 


Jacksonville, Florida. 





RYB 


2%-bushel bag; 5 bags, $38. 153 


Abruzzi Rye—$8 per 
J. M, Field, Climax, N. 


10 10 bags, $75; freight paid. 


~ Abzruzzi Rye—$2.50 per bushel. Closing out; rush 
orders. Only limited amount. Nubbin Ridge Farm, 
Cimax, N. C. 


Abruzzi Rye—Adapted for the South; two weeks 
earlier; makes better growth and larger yield of grain 
than ordinary rye. Recleaned and pure. . 4 bushel, 
$3.50. B, B. Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia, 8. C. 


STRAWBERRIES 
Improved Lady Thompson Strawberry Plants—Thou- 
sand, $2.25. Guaranteed; delivered. Sam Rhyne, 
Bessemer City, N. C. 
Strawberry Plants—Send $4 for 
Lady Thompson, etc. 500 for $2.10. 
East Chattanooga, Tenn. 


1,000 Klondyke, 
John Lightfoot, 








MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

Wanted—Spanish Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Cowpeas, 
Soy Beans—Mail samples. uote lowest cash price, 
Chris. Reuter, New Orleans, La. 

Red Seed Oats—$1.30; Appler, $1.40; Fulchum, 
$1.40. Tall rye, $2.60; Abruzzi, $3.40. Marley, $2.40, 
| Bermuda onion sets, $3.50. Dan Browning, Helena, 
| Georgia. 

Peach and Apple Trees @ $3 per dozen; pears, 
plums, cherries, grapes, persimmons, pecans, and Ori- 
ental walnuts at reasonable prices. Cabbage plants 


@ $2.50 per 1,000. 
North Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Garden Spot Nursery, La Grange, 





Renner an we 
Rubber Stamps—Made ae pads, euppiies, ete, 
H. 8S. Storr Co., Raleigh, N. 5 ae 
Crushed Oyster Shells for ee Ibs., 65¢; 


500, $2.75; 1,00 
ly Mills, 8. C. 
World War History—Complete, authentic, attractive 
book, well written. Big profit. Act quick, Outfit, 
25c, R. L. Phillips Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


~Our Big Value Package Xmas Cards—Seals, stamps, 
tags, 10c, Bagle Sales Company, Box 860, Rich- 
mond, 


Distance is Nothing, but Good Weight Everything— 
In marketing green hides by express, our weights will 
offset great distances from Athens in express charges, 
Athens Hide Co. -, Athens, Ga. 

For Sale—Spray Materials—Spray your peacn and 
apple trees with lime and sulphur so that they will 
keep healthy and bear fruit next year. Write for prices, 
J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 

Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part Or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 

Every farmer needs a good daily newspaper to keep 
Get our paper with 
all the big news the day it happens. Send a dollar 
now for two months subscription to livest evening paper 
in North C€ Carolina. _The Times, Raleigh, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Ww. E Parrish, Dunn, 


, $5. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waver- 
° 























arms—Any Size—For Sale. 
North Carolina. 
Virginia Farm §pecialists—Write for free catalogs. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 
I Have Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will deal 
with owners only. Give description, location and cash 
price. Jas. P. White, New Franklin, Mo. 








Farm Lands—I have buyers for land suited for  cot- P 


ton and tobacco, with buildings, on public road. I a 


have for sale valuable Johnston County farms in large 


tracts. R. E. Prince Raleigh, N. C. 


* 1125 Acres Improved Dairy, Cotton and Stock Farm 
—Artesian well. large residence, 2-story, $5,000 barn, 
on gravel road, 4 miles of Baton Rouge, La. Write 
B. E. Perkins, 210% Third 8t., Baton Rouge, La. 

“Thirteen Hundred-Acre Georgia Farm—Productive 
and level, on Dixie Highway, conveniently situated, 
healthy locality, sixteen thousand dollars, one-th 
cash, easy terms for balance. 
Virginia. 








For Sale—Section of Improved Black Land—% mile} 


Splendid proposition. $40 per acre. 
The war is_ over. 
Berry-Snellings Realty Co., 


from a good town. 
This is your opportunity. 
to advance. Act quick. 
Demopolis, Ala. 

Farms for Sale—400 acres, well watered and fenced; 
fair buildings; splendid tobacco land, $6,500 58 


Acres, well watered and fenced; ¢ buildings; 75, 
acres of timber; $3,000. Reasonable terms. Write 
for catalog. P. M. Mills, Charlottesville, Va 





Vital Conservation Ranch for Rent--350 acres, six 
miles south of Newberry, 8S. C. A thoroughly reliable 
and progressive family will have a most unusual op- 
portunity to establish a lucrative business and acquire 
a very valuable property. 
berry, 8. C 


Two Hundred and Fifty-Acre Tobacco, 
Stock Farm—Old colonial house in A-No. 
new, modern twenty-cow barn and milk house; be 
silos; good horse barn; tobacco barn; machinery 
sheds; bull and calf pens; garage; water in all build- 
ings, furnished by bold spring; 
gray and red clay soil. For sale cheap to quick buyer. 
W. A. Stockton, Blackstone, Va. 

For Sale—103-Acre Farm—5-room house and barn; 
50 acres improved; 9 acres in 83-year-old grape vines; 
good soil. 





Grain and 





steamboat line, church and high school. 25 miles from 
Norfolk. Plenty hard wood. Railroad runs_ thro’ 
property. Reason for sale, too far from my business 
Six thousand dollars ($6,000), cash or terms. Offer 
good for thirty days. Address T. J. Ackiss, Lucert 








yielders and one of the best varieties that can be 
planted in late fall and winter and early spring, and 
can be grown successful planted up to March Ist. 
These oats will be scarce later. Place your order now 
for stock needed and have your seed on hand when 
needed. Kirby Seed Company,, Gaffney, S. Cc. 


ONIONS 
Bermuda Onion Plants—We have a fine lot of White 
| Bermuda onion plants now ready for shipment. Price: 
500 for $1.50; 1, or $2.25, postpaid; by express: 
1.75; 5,000 to 9,000 for $1.50; 10,000 
per i, 000. Piedmont Plant Co., 


| 1,000 to 4,000 for’ 
| and over for $1. 
| Greenville, 8. Cc. 





OATS Apartment, Norfolk, Va. 

We have several thousand bushels choice recleaned Stock, Corn, rain and Hay Farm—500 Acres— 
Burt or 90-Day Seed Oats that we can offer at $1.25 | Quick sale, $15, 500; terms. Improved road; convenient 
per bushel, in 5-bushel bags. These oats are heavy | to Railway town, igh schoo] and large city; ee ra 

none 


for tractor farming; 250 acres cleared; 
all easily average 50 bushels eorn; 100 acres in alfal 
clover and timothy, woven wire fenced ; good dwellin 
6 good frame painted tenant houses: large stable 
hay barns, tobaceo barns, grainery, cribs, sheds at 
many other outhouses; 17-acre bearing orchard. F 
easily pay for itself in two to three, years. Write fe 
full description this and other good bargains, all s 
and prices. Frecericksen Company, Blackstone, Va. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabilit 
of advertising it carries.” ; 





J. L. Sykes, Boykins, q 


Prices sure; 


Dr. Gustavus Werber, New-— 


1 condition; | 


hog wire fencing; 


On main thoroughfare Princess Anne Coun- | 
ty, Virginia, less than one mile from railroad station,” 

















Saturday, Nevember 30, 1918] 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE- BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 


RO rm wen 





wren 





BERKSHIRES — BERKSHIRES | 


WITH SIZE AND LENGTH. 


If you want the BEST buy from my prize-winning 

families. Anyone can buy champions but we raise 

them fer eur ewn exhibits and for others. 

PIGS AND GILTS from Champion Sow, and bred 
to er sired by Grand Champion Boar. 


E. E. PETTY, Hillsboro, N. C, 





DUROC-JERSEYS 





at $100, with registration papers. 


Tegistration papers, $25 each. 


J. L. EDWARDS, 


BOARS, GILTS, SOWS —DUROC JERSEYS 


ONE REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY BOAR—Two and one-half years old, 


TWO HIGHLY BRED DUROC-JERSBY BOARS and TWO GILTS—Weight about 80 pounds each, 
All above are splendidly bred and good individuals, 


THREE PURE-BRED DUROC SOWS—Not eligible to registry, at 25 cents per pound. 


weight about 400 pounds 


with 


DARLINGTON, S. C. 

















DUROC-JERSEYS 


eee 





—MODERN DUROC FARM— 








Fancy Orion Chief 121339 


Kimball’s Orion Wonder 


ARE NOW AT THE HEAD OF THE MODERN 
DUROC FARM’S OFFERING FOR FALL - 
AND SPRING DELIVERY 
ve can supply of this famous family, GIUTS bred 

© tl boars; GILTS open, of the Orion Cherry 
King family; and BOARS of all ages sere the 
same blood lines. KIMBALL’S ORION WONDER 
ig a direct descendant of ORION CHERRY KING 
12475 whe sired the greatest boar known of the 


” Rathdéa Phas 


of either sex can- also be furnished. Sired by 
PATHFINDSR’S CHIEF COLONEL 102555, who 
is a son ef the OLD PATHFINDER 1381615, who 
has been the world’s wonder for the last five years. 
Visit us, inspect these boars and make your selec- 
tions, FF come will be first served as long as 
these aristecrats last. Prices and individual des- 
criptions wpon application. 


W.R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. C. 








Write me. 


—CHOICE SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA MALES AND GILTS— 


From the best blood lines known to the breed. 
practically every day, and will be glad to handle your mailed bid, 


FRED L. OBENCHIAN, Sec’y-Treasurer of the National 
Spotted Poland-China Association, 


I am attending sales 


BAINBRIDGE, IND. 








DUROC- JERSEYS 


PALLL LS 





een 





_-POLAND.- -CHINAS 
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HOLSTEINS 


DS OE Eee 


1319 








HOLSTEINS IN 
AMERICA 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
breed of dairy cattle has 
been established in this 
50 years and has made good from 
The breed has long 





country nearly 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
been used to improve the dairy qualities of -the 


It is in demand also in Can- 
ada, Mexico, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Japan, Argentine, Centrfl America, and 
other countries, and holds all records for largest 
yield of milk and butter. They are large, strong, 


cattle of Europe. 


vigorous, prolific, and productive cattle, and 
succeed under 5 climates rs conditions, 
f interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they con- 
tain much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 























‘ORION CHERRY FRIEND 3BD 


Now in service on our farm, bred by 
Ira Jackson, sired by the $8000 Champion 
Orion Cherry King. llth, Come see a 
real boar. See the under junior boars by 
Pecan Taxpayer. They are for sale, 


J J. Jordan & Sons, MeCullers, N.C. 








BIG POLAND-CHINA BOARS | 


A great pees to get that herd boar you need. 
BIG BILL—1,000-™M. boar, in show condition in 
the money at every show, $175. 
BLACK WONDER—500 Ds., at 12 mos,, first in 
ews and junior champion Alabama State Falr, 
bargain. First check for $150 gets him. 
Good 3-months Pigs—Both sexes, $25. 


R. H. HATTER, Boligee, Ala. | 








R. W. waTeon, 


Sterling Herd’ Duroc-Jerseys 


REGISTERED 


BRED sows, | Se poses AND SEPTEMBER 


STERLING QUALITY 


——— DEFE CRUSO 10321 
For Sale. 2 years last spring; 670 pounds; Blue Rib- 
bon winner; Best Boar any Breed, W. N. Livestock 


Show; smooth, active, gentle; can be made = weigh 200 
pounds—a real BOAR. $150. 


W. W. SHAY, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 





CRUSO, N. C. 





HAMPSHIRES 

















THE IDEAL STOCK FARM 
Have bought the interest of C. Ray 
Smith in S.&S.Stock Farm. Have 

DUROC TRIED SOWS 
bred or unbred, to offer, that far- 
rowed from seven to fourteen in 
last lmters. Two splendid King 
the Col. blood line 
YOUNG SERVICE BOARS. 
Also a few Sow Shoats and Young 
Bears. All the best of blood lites. 
Write at once. 


THE IDEAL STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Simmons, Owner, TIMMONSVILLE, S. C. 


HAMPSHIRE PIGS 


WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS FOR BEST PIGS 
Registered, well ted, both sexes, 
at $25 each, eight weeks old. 


WH HAVE THE GOOD ONES———WRITE US.- 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 


J, E. Hall, Prop., Soperton, Ga. 























HAMPSHIRES 
All ages for sale. Don’t miss our 


Auction Sale, January 11 














} 





= 


a 
PLACE YOUR ORDER, WITH ME FOR REAL 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


They are .the easy feeding, growing kim? that will 
make you money. Pedigree furnished. Prices 
reasonable and satisfaction guaranteed 


J. ¥. NEISLER 


Route 3, Lexington, Tenn. | 








. > 
Holstein-Friesian Bull Calves 
oh STEIN of very best breeding 
M%, for sale. Calves out of 
a a ¥ cows and 
a $5,000 bull 

A Be FAY. prices. 


agit 0- sos FARM, 
we D. Jordan, Prop., 
Ridge Spring, Ss. C. 


Valin. v8.07. OFM 











| Registered Holsteins 


All ages and sexes. Young service bulls of rare 
merit. Duroc gilts and bears, Pal’ s Success breed- 
ing. Prices r D warranty. 











[ ne HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky, 








JERSEYS 









: You 
from i. P. VISSERING, Box 5, ALTON, 


Of National reputation for 1,000- 
Ib. weights, plenty of bone. 
friends made them famous. Back- 
ed by positive guarantee, ample 
geomet and 35 years’ experience, 
will win if the last word is 
ILLINOIS. 





- POLAND 
CHINAS 











Registered Jersey Bulls—-— 
GOOD BREEDING AND TYPS. 
Write for prices and Pedigrees. 
TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Knoxville, . , Ten 





TAMWORTHS AND HAMPSHIRES 


~~ my 








— = 


FOR THE BEST 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


COMPANY, 
(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route 1, 





N. a? 








TAMWORT 


All Ages. English, Canadian 
or American Bred. 























300—— DUROC HOGS —-300 


For Sale—Registered 
Bears, Gilts and Sows —25 to 50 
cents per pound. Cholera immune 
for life. Shipped on approval. You 
look them over before paying one 
cent. Quite a Privilege. 

NINE HERD BOARS 

Orion Cherry King, Imperator, 

Defender, Cherry Tip, 

and others just as good. 


Spring Valley Duroc Farm, 


Springfield, Tennessee. 


The Largest 0. 1. C. Hog Breeder 
in the World 


I HAVE won 8,000 PRIZES 

IN FIVE YEARS. 
If you want proce Ae best the breed affords, 
write me. Stock of all kinds for sale at all times 
—the big prolific kind, 
CRANDELL’S PRIZE HOGS, CASS CITY, MICH. 

















at same State Fair and others of 
breeding. 


1. C.’s—Pure-bred Pigs s 
$35 per pair, no akin. 


at Virginia 
Mp ee 4th,” first prize 
the very highest 


Pedigrees free. W. |. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 


G. DARBYSHIRE, 4| LARGESr EXHIBITION HERD IN THE 60UTH. 
Bainbridge, Georgia. oie DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM. 
O. 1. C’s HOGS AND CATTLE 


Daree-Jersey— Hogs —Mule-F oot 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


WORLD’S CHAMPION STRAINS. 
See this paper, November (6th Issue, to make your 
selection and order at once, Save time and corre- 
spondence, 


W. B. DORMON, Nashville, Ark. 








DOO 


ANGUS CATTLE 


tervice by ‘Trojan - Erica and id Gueen Mother si 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Both sexes. all ages, best 
atrains. Bulls ready - 


res. Also 
ERON STALLION, res" 





eer 





istered in ». 8. A.. — Aes 6 years old, weight 1950 bs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS. 


Jeftersonton, Va. 





Boars, 
No akin; 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 


—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Young Herds a Specialty. 


Sows. 
Pedigrees free. Write 


Bred Gilts, 
large kind. 


prolific, 


SCIOTA, ILLINOIS, 














Herd Bear—-DUROC-Brood Sow 
Stonewall Jackson 2nd, 84737 


An 800-pound, two-year-old boar, now weighs 535 
pounds in just good breeding condition, intelli- 
sent, kind and gentle, and can serve 200-pound 
sow with ease. Not clumsy. Cherry red. Almost 


perfeet in ¢eonformation, and is a fine breeder. 
Just the age to get strong, healthy litters. On ac- 
count of imbreeding will sell for $100. A half 


dozen farmers should get together and buy him, 


Also One Three-year-old Sow 


Produce has been producing me $200 per year for 





O.1.C.’s CHOICE PIGS from 8 to 10 ©, J,C.’s 


weeks old, for immediate 
delivery, single, in pairs, or trios no akin, all regis- 
tered. Choice 4-months Boars; also 6-months Service 
Boars, All out of choiee sows and sired by choice 
boars, including the 1917 Virginia State Champion. 


R. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 





POLAND. CHINA 


PPPPPI_ IO IrnemnewrY 


BIG ‘TYPE POLAND- CHINA PIGS 


I have a fine lot of pure-bred Po- 
land-China Pigs for first of Decem- 
ber delivery. Ten weeks old, $18.50. 
All registered. 

F. A. JUSTICE, R.1, Clyde, N. C. 


























two years. This sow should be in hands of some 
man who has one sow only. She is kind and gentle 
to persons, but is rough on other sows when bred. 
Defender strain. Price, bred to above boar, safe 
in pig, $75. 
Cc, C. LOUDERBACK, 
Stanley, Virginia. 
Duroc-Jerseys Duroc-Jerseys | 


We are breeding for spring farrow, 40 
Duroe Gilts amd Sows. 
King the Col., and Woodlawn Cherry King. 
VALLEY HEAD STOCK FAR 
McMichael Bros., 


Registered | 
Giant herd boars by Monarch, 


Wartrace, Tenn. 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
79° Tartans, by, World's 


° * Ld 
Big Type Poland-China Pigs 
REGISTERED—HERD HEADERS 
‘“Mouws King Jones”, carrying the blood ¢ 
““Gerstdale Jones.”” sold for $6,600. we 
pny gl direct descendant of the noted “‘A Won 

** whose blood was the making of all big types. 
‘thousand-pound class; no better blood to be 
found. Booking orders fall delivery. 





HILL BROOK STOCK FARM, South Boston, Va. | 











& Ww. "Ellis, dre 


GET GUERNSEYS 


The 74 Guernsey records in Virginia, made under State 
supervision, Ibs. 
butter fat, 
times the average production of all 
United States, and 30 Ibs. 
age of all Guernsey records. The 
the South. 


Box D, 


GUERNSEYS 


average 1,162 gallons milk and 476 
enough to make 560 Ibs. butter. This is 3 
dairy cows in the 
more butter than the aver- 
Guernsey thrives in 
Ask for ‘fhe Story of the Guernsey.”’ 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Peterboro, N. H. 

















MARA ALVA 


ANYONE INTERESTED IN GUERNSEYS WILL 
FIND MARA ALVA HEADQUARTERS. 
Present Herd consists 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY HEAD. 
we HEAD OF THESE WILL BE-OFFER- 
ED AT PUBLIC SALE oe 24th, 


Catalog on reque: 
SPECIAL PRICES ON C “AR LOTS. 
A. C. RAMSEYER, SMITHVILLE, OHIO. 








1 





MAPLE LAWN | HOLSTEINS—*, - Holstein b heifer calves 
at $20 and $25 each; 
10 high grade heifer calves 
bull free. A beautiful registered grandson of Rag Apple 
Korndyke 8th, 
40 registered bull calves, all ages. 
ers, 2 months to 1 year, at lowest possible prices. 
istered cows, grac > 
Holsteins. 
livery guaranteed. Libert 


S 


HOLSTEINS — 





express paid in lots of 5. With 
will give a_ registered 


and two high-grade heifers for $75. 
20 registered heif- 
Reg- 
cows, and heifers, Everything in 
I sell Holsteins and satisfaction, safe de- 
y Bonds accented in payment 
Write for Genoription. The best in O. I. 
MAPLE LAWN FARM, 
Cortiand, WN. Y. 


—_ value. 
all ages. 





——— Write for Prices. 





Champion. 
ROBERT L. Gs, 
P. 0. Goose Creek, Otranto, South Carolina. 
te advertisers, 


When say: “ writi 
a an In. The , Fae '" 


PR mE | 


MURFREESBORO, - 





Hogs —— Poland-China —— Hogs 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
E. 








Will ee 2 goed Herd Headers. yohampe 3 es De- 
Kol I for prices 


Registered Holstein Bulls — 


eeding. Write 
TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT ‘srarion. 


arr eee 


SHORTHORNS 


weer 


—SHORTHORNS— 


Herd Bull—Goldendale, 10 Cows 
and 15 unusually fine Calves 


FOR SALE 
SHEDDEN FARM, Raymond Ga. 


RPL LIDS DLAI 

















SHEEP 


———eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Z 
125 SHEEP 


FOR SALE 
75 Ewes 


60 ten-months-old lambs, balance running up 
to four-year-old ewes, weighing from 90 to 100 
pounds 


25 Ten-months-old Wethers. 


Weighing around 70 to 80 pounds. 


Balance of Flock Are Bucks 














All bucks one and two years old, except one 
4-year-old registered Dorset, weighing 200 Ibs, 
Balance of rams are grade Southdowns. 
Ewes are a general mixture of the Downs 
families—Southdowns predominating. 
Clipped an average of 5 Ibs. of wool from 
them this year. 
These sheep are in good condition, 
of good disposition. 

wii, Sos THIS FLOCK , OUT 

ARGAIN PRICES 
— ioe for quotations. 


Charter Oak Stock Farm, 
BEATRICE, ALABAMA. 
M. S. PEARSON, Prop., 


gentle and 














\e 











JACKS 
KENTUCKY sacks AND 
HORSE 

22 Big bone Kentucky Mam- 
moth Jacks; 4 saddle and Cu- 
ban gaited Stallions; 5 saddle 
and Cuban gaited Mares and 
Geldings; 6 teams of Perche- 





year-old Mules. Liberty Bonds 
and W. 8S. S. taken at par. 
Write us describing your wants, 
HE COOK FARMS, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 














KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 

Direct From Kentucky’s Greatest 
Jack Breeding Farm 

Every Animal guaranteed. Buy in 


M time for fall season and be ready 
Write today 









KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Established 1884, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner, © 
Junction City, Kentucky. 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw a copy of The Progressive 
5 on’t file your paper for future 

a ,ey paper to some farmer, 
woman or he 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
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At the Livestock Show Grounds, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 6th, 1918, 
== 50 HEAD 50 = 


Spring boars, one tried yearling boar, and a fine col- 
lection of bred gilts and tried sows. These are from 
the best herds in the land and are all of the best 
families. All double immuned—the kind to make 
money for the buyer. 








A. M. BROWN, Secy-Mgr. 


FLESHER i 
FOSTER uctioneers. 





Head BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS the 100 
Grandest Ever Offered to the Buying Public 


Montgomery, Ala., Friday, Dec. 6 and Memphis, Tenn., Monday, Dec. 9th 





THE NATIONAL POLAND-CHINA RECORD AND JOURNAL, WINCHESTER, INDIANA 


H. L. DAVIS, BUNTYN, TENN. 
C. KIRKPATRICK, ORRVILLE, ALA.} Southern Managers 





At the Tri-State Fair Grounds, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
MONDAY, DEC. 9th, 1918. 
50 HEAD 50 


The noted show herd of Marks & Davis, Buntyn, 
Tenn., together with sows bred to Giant Buster, The 
Clansman, Evergreen Giant, Hoosier King, Harlodean 
Big Price, Wilson's Big Timm and others of note. 
All double immuned and ready for business. 


The Grand Champion Sow, Blue Valley Doll, Sells. 














L. C. FOUST, JEFFERSON CITY, TENN., Fieldman. 
W. C. WILLIAMS, Editor National Journal. 





















OHIO GUERNSEYS AT AUCTION 


Charlotte, N. C., Wed. Dec. 11, 1918 


The sale is held under the auspices of and during the 


North Carolina Livestock Ass’n Meeting at Charlotte. 


30 HEAD 3O 


25 Females 25 6 Yearling Bulls 


Fresh Cows, Springers, heavy in calf , 
Heifers, Yearling Open Heifers, Ready for service, of the great May 
and a few Heifer calves. Rose breeding. 


All tested for tuberculosis by the B. A. I. 
Popular Breeding with Good Dairy Individuality. 
FOR CATALOGS ADDRESS 


J. A. AREY, - - WEST RALEIGH, N. Cc. 


H. C. McCAMON, Lisbon, Ohio. 
A. C. RAMSEYER, Smithville, Ohio. 


OWNERS: { 


——PEACOCK & HODGE—— 


Durocs 


Their Reputation Precedes Them. 
The premier DUROC herd of the South. Home of the World’s Grand 
Champion of 1916, ORION CHERRY KING JR., Greatest Duroc of 
the age. 
We Are Offering Some Choice Spring Boars by the Leading Sires. 
No Gilts to offer at this time. ° 


BRED SOW SALE, JANUARY 9TH, 1919. 
FAIRVIEW FARM, HIGHWAY FARM, 


Cochran, Ga. Come to See Us. Elko, Ga. 





































HAMPSHIRE HOGS —— 


(The Taxpayer on the Southern Ptantation) 
THESE HOGS YIELD MORE PROFIT 
AND REQUIRB LESS ATTENTION. 

Free information and reasonable prices. Will tell 
you where you can buy them near home if you desire. 


E. C. STONE, 


409 Wisconsin Ave., Peoria, Illinois. 























Our cd of Pigs For Sale Privately | 


“Spanish Flu,’”’ has caused the ac- 
cumulation of some 200 very choice 
pigs two or three months old, so we 
will reduce the price on these from 
$35.00 each to $25.00 each for thirty 
days only. 

They are sired by Prattville’s 
Choice. 26551; SILKO, 11003; La. 
King, 33935; Adams Model, 49531. 


Prattville Stock Farm, Prattville, Ala. 


Home of Great Hampshires 
C. £. THOMAS, President. CARL F. ADAMS, Sec.-Treas. 











Holstein-Friesians-For Sale-Holstein-Friesians 


Thrifty Holstein-Friesian Calves—Either sex. Practically pure-bred, 
from registered bulls and high producing dams. $25, crated, f.o,b. 
Chanute. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

And Six Registered Bulls—From 2 to 10 months old: These are beauties. 
$75 to $100. 


- Also 30 Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Either sex, 3 to 5 months old, $30. 


MAGEE DAIRY FARM, CHANUTE, KANSAS. 




















Golden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
nd Eminent Families. You know there is 
no better blood than these famous proven families. 


Write for Descriptions and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, y,5rPiamation COLUMBIA, S. C. 








$19.75 FOR ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

On October 28, a new world’s open market record of $19.75 was set at Chicago. Previously, 
three carlot shipments of ABERDEEN-ANGUS had set world’s records at $19.60 on ye 
market. On Augus® 28, ANGUS steers set a new mark at Chicago at gis. 90; on August 
two ‘‘Doddie’’ loads made a new record there at $18.80. Indiana BERDEEN- ANGUS 
steers topped Chicago markets a few days earlier at $18.65. At East st Louis, steers from 
pone. Mississippi and Tennessee. set new Southern records this year, and Tennessee-bred 
and Mississippi-fed ABERDEEN-ANGUS steers set a new all-sections record for that mar- ©: 
ket on July a ey! they brought $17.70. Sioux City’s new record of $17.75 early in the 
summer was BERDEEN-ANGUS. St. Joseph, Omaha and Kansas City have also had 
record loads or ABERDEEN- ANGUS from time to time. 


ean. most popular breed with ba hag =? - Sag 8. A ry of S ge, Bylietin 612, “Breeds of Beef 
‘AMERICAN ABERDEEN- ANGus TBREEDERS™ ASBOCIATION.. 817-PF Exehange Avenue, CHICAGO. 












DID IT PAY? 


_" bet it did! Just read what he says about it! 


Waynesville, N. C., 
November 11, 1918. 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Gentlemen:—I had an advertisement with you for the first two 
issues of September, for some extra cockerels I had for sale, and as 
I had such splendid success with that I am efi@losing my check to pay 
for the next two issues of your paper for the same advertisement. 
I have lost copy of it, and will appreciate it if you will get the copy 
from the files and run the same one I had in early September. I might 
add that 1 had more inquiries from that advertisement than from 
any other I have put. out. 

Check enclosed for $2.10, same as you charged me before. . 
EARNEST L. WITHERS. 


N. B.—If you have hogs, cattle, or poultry for sale, write us for our 
livestock advertising rate card. 


Yours very truly, 

















Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as "yepresented. | 


Send in your'renewal. Get up a clab and get a reward. 














Saturday, November 30, 1918] 





(21) 1321 








CONDUCTED JOINTLY BY 


| Livestock Meeting, Exhibition and Sale of Breeding Stock 


North Carolina Livestock, Dairy and Poultry Associations 








F 


s 


Mr. Helmer Rabild of the U_S. 
Dairy Division will address the 
the meeting on Dairy Cattle 
Day. 











Dr. Tait Butler, Editor of the 
Progressive Farmer, will ad- 
dress the Meeting on Beef 
Cattle and Poultry Days. 








The Annual Meeting of the 
State Poultry Association will 
be held on December 11th. 





ef 





1° ilave your boy or girl com- 
pete in the Livestock Judging 
Contest. 





the following: 


| CHARLOTTE, NORTH 
December 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1918 


Boys’ and Girls’ Livestock Judging Contests, Lectures on the Breeding, Feeding and Management of 
Livestock, Slaughtering Demonstrations, Livestock Sales, and Livestock Educational exhibits. 


Dr. Tait Butler, Editor of The Progressive Farmer, Memphis, Tennesssee, and Mr. A. C. Bigelow, 
President of the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association, Philadelphia, Pa., will address the Meeting. 


| 


SALE DATES 


Swine Sale December 10 


Consisting of Pure-Bred Duroc Jersey Hogs Sold 
Under Direction of the American Duroc Jersey 
Swine Breeders’ Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dairy Cattle and Poultry Sales, December 11 


Consisting of 30 head of Pure-Bred registered Guern- 
sey Cattle, consigned by H. C. McCammon, Lisbon, 
Ohio and A. C. Ramseyer, Smithville, Ohio, and 
20 Head of Pure-Bred Registered Jersey Cattle con- 
signed by Dutch Dairy Farms, Newton, N. C. 














Auction Sale of Pure-Bred Registered Poultry Held 
by North Carolina Poultry Association, West Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Beet Cattle Sales December 12 


Consisting of 25 head of Pure-Bred Hereford Bulls, 
Cows and Heifers Consigned by the North Carolina 
Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association, J. H. Rogers, 
Secretary, Roxboro N. C., and 

20 head of Pure-Bred registered Aberdeen-Angus Cat- 
tle, Sale held under auspices of N.C. Beef Breeders’ 
Association, West Raleigh, N. C., E. H. Harrison, 
Manager of Sale, Salisbury, N. C. 


Sheep Sale, December i3 


Consisting of 100 head of high-grade Western Breed- 
ing Ewes consigned by N. C. Sheep Breeders’ and 
Wool Growers’ Association, West Raleigh, N. C. 














OR 


CAROLINA 





Special prizes on Percheron 
Horses and Aberdeen - Angus 
Cattle. 











Special Sheep Day Friday, 
December 13th. Every one 
should hear Mr. A. C. Bigelow, 
a national figure in sheep and 
wool production. 





a 








County Agents’ Contest in 
which will be .given a silver 
trophy cup to the agent bring- 
the largest number of stock- 
men to the meeting. 














Robert J. Evans, Secretary of 
the American Duroc - Jersey 
Swine Breeders’ Association, 
will address the meeting on 
Swine Day. 





For further information.and complete program of meeting, write to any one of 


North Carolina Livestock Association, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Mr. Charles E. Miller, County Demonstration Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. E. N. Farris, secretary, Charlotte Chamber Commerce, Charlotte, N. C. 











Your County Demonstration Agent 


- 
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CO-OPERATION KEEPS FARM 
MACHINERY BUSY 


Otherwise It May Be a Slacker—it’s 
a Lazy Binder That Works Only 
Forty Days in Eleven Years 


HE “work or fight” policy should be 

applied to farm machinery as well 
as to men, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture suggests. Though 
machines cannot fight, they can be 
put to work on many occasions in- 
stead of standing. idle in the barn lot. 
Most farm machines and implements 
are capable of doing much more work 
than they usually do, and the more 
they are used the less man-labor will 
be required on the farm. Three, men 
with a corn binder, one operating the 
machine and two gathering and 
shocking the bundles, will cut from 
seven to ten acres a day, while four 
or five acres would be a fair day’s 
work for the same three men cutting 
corn by hand. 


“The average corn binder lasts about . 
does 


during that time 
only about 40 days’ actual work, the 
Department specialists point out. 
There is no dowbt that it could render 
several times this much service before 
wearing out if there were more work 
to do. These points are brought out in 
a bulletin soon to be published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on the use of machinery in cut- 
ting corn. 


11 years, but 


The bulletin refers to a survey con- 
ducted in New York state which 
showed that the more the corn binder 
could be used each year thé less the 


cost of cutting the corn when the cost 
of using the binder was taken into 
consideration. Two hundred and 
thirty-three of the 458 binders. on 
which data were obtained, cut 15 
acres or less annually at a cost of 
$9.78 per day used and $1.67 per acre. 
The remaining 225 cut over 15 acres 
annually, averaging 32)4 acres, at a 
cost of $3.24 per day of service and 57 
cents per acre. The original cost of 
one of these binders was about $125. 
Thus if there is only one or two days’ 
work for the binder to do each year, 
the cost of cutting the corn with it 
will be so great that its use will not 
be advisable unless it is impossible 
to cut the corn by other methods 
without seriously neglecting other 
work. 

If this is the case, the bulletin re- 
commends that two or three neigh- 
bors, each of whom has only a small 
crop, combine in the purchase and op- 
eration of a corn binder. The first 
investment required of each and the 
machinery cost per acre will then be 
greatly reduced. 


“Don’t Sell a Bale Under 30 Cents, 

. . ”? 

and Sparingly at Any Price 
ON’T sell a under 30 cents, 
and sell sparingly at any price,.” 
This is the advice given by Ed- 
itor N. T. Blackwell of the Cotton and 
Cotton Oil News of Dallas who has 
been about as near right on cotton 
prices these last three or fowr years 
as anybody in the South. Says Mr. 

Blackwell — 

“It was a sharp trick of the well or- 





bale 


ganized shorts to sell the life out of 
the market in the first half hour of 
the market on Tuesday after the 
peace news had been received. This 
scared all the longs out of the con- 
tract market, but it did not scare the 
spot holders in the South very much. 
Proof :—Galveston, New Orleans and 
Memphis about $5 per bale 
above New York spots and same $20 
per bale above New York January 
and March futures. Therefore the 
cotton man who can see anything can 
see that those who have sold the mar- 
ket short have a $20 per bale load 
against them plus carrying charges 
from the South to New York—surely 
a most attractive purchase for the 
mills. 

“All right. This was a cleverly exe- 
cuted coup on the part of the shorts. 
The only way to whip them is for the 
man with spot cotton to freeze to it. 
The whole world is bare of cotton 
goods and cotton. All the soldiers 
who return will have to have new 
outfits of cotton goods. Nobody ex- 
pected about 100 ships to appear at 
Galveston, New Orleans, Savannah, 
Charleston and Norfolk for cargoes 
of cotton over night, but they will 
come because the British cotton mills 
will now go on double time, and in six 
months the only cotton at the sea- 
ports of this country will be the sea- 
son end after season ends rejections. 


spots 


“The world’s consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton for the next two years 
with shipping restored will be fully 
three million bales more than the 
present supply, or which we can pos- 
sibly produce in 1919—that is, if the 






































“Make Nee 


Cold Corners 


O64 2dd 


ALADDIN 


P Ww oe 


SECURITY OM 


venany) 


Comfortable 


for aging limbs that feel the slightest 


draught. 


The handy Perfection Heater gives a 
generous glowing warmth whenever, 
wherever needed—brings comfort and 
relief in freezing weather 

_ Good-looking- economical] - smokeless, odorless. 
Aladdin Security Oil gives best results. 


At your dealer’s 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jerscy) 


Wesiioden, D.C, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond Va. 


~ 


Baltimore, Md. hart 


e, N, C, 
harléston, W.Va. 
Charlestén, S, C. 


PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS A 


Look for the 
BD wb eet 
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billions of people in the werld get a 
shirt apiece in the next two years. 

“If the holders- of spot cotton 
throughout the South will just refuse 
to sell a bale under 3c a pound and 
very sparingly above 30c up to 35c or 
40c, they have the shorts whipped 
now. 


“Meat, grain and lard are all going 
up, and all agree that we shall have te 
feed and clothe the world, Then why 
should not cotton, the universal rai- 
ment of the poor, with four successive 
short crops, share in the advance? It 
will, if those with spot cotton just sit 
tight and wait for a semblance of or- 
der to come out of the chaotic condi- 
tions in Europe, and matters will ad- 
just themselves in time. We know of 
nobedy in better shape to wait three 
to six months for $25 to $75 per bale 
advance in cotton than the men who 
raise it. 

“The whole situation is governed by 
the spot holder, and unless we mis- 
take the signs of the times he is going 
to hold. However, we admit that it 
may take two to six months to get the 
desired price.” 


Farmers Should Cut Out Shingle 
Roofs 


t Gechagaaty bulletin on fire-preven- 
tion and fire-fighting on the farm, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 904, issued re- 
cently by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, states that “from 
a fire-protection standpoint it is un- 
fortunate that nearly all farm build- 
ings are covered with shingle roofs. 
A dry shingle roof is one of the most 
inflammable things imaginable.” 

James R. Young, State Insurance 
Commissioner and Fire Marshal of 
North Carolina, urges farmers when 
a new building is being constructed or 
a new roof is being put on an old one, 
to consider the use of fireproof roof 
ing. 

“With the growing 
high price of lumber, fireproof sub- 
stitutes for shingles are becoming 
more numerous and available. When 
shingles are exposed to the weather 
for a short time they take on a reugh, 
fuzzy appearance, due to the fibers on 
the surface becoming loosened. The 
sun from without and the heat from 
within the building combine to ex- 
tract every trace of moisture from 
them. If the cinder or spark happens 
to strike the roof, the roughened sur- 
face tends to hold it there, and it is 
likely to set the roof on fire before 
it goes out.” 





scarcity and 





Leaves Are Valuable for Fertil- 
izing 

ECAUSE of their value as a fertil- 

izer, chemists at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station recommend that leaves 
be placed on garden and truck soil 
rather than allowed te be washed 
away or to be burned. Based on the 
prices now demanded for fertilizers, 
100 pounds of leaves contain fertiliz- 
ing elements which would cest 56% 
cents if purchased in chemical fertil- 
izers, 

While leaf ash is also valuable as a 
fertilizer, the nitrogen in the leaves 
is lost when they are burned; more 
than one-half of their fertilizing val- 
ue is represented by this element, 
which in the form of nitrate of soda 4 
sells for 35 cents:a pound. Practically ¥ 
all the fertilizing compounds are 4 
quickly leached into the soil when the 
leaves are spread over the garden, | 
thus-reducing the chance fer plant 
food loss as compared with burning * 
and spreading the ash over the” 
ground. 

Gardeners who may be able to pur- 
chase or secure leaves by the wagon- 
load from the city streets are recom: | 
mended to reinforce the leaves with a 


| further addition of acid phosphate, as J 


the nitrogen and potash are never™ 
fully utilized by the crop unless used # 
in connection with a still larger pro- | 
portion of phosphorus than found in? 
ashes or decaying matter of any kind. 4 
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_ Fire Conservation Don’ts 


ON’T burn up ali the leaves now 


falling on your lawn or around 
your house. Put them in the compost 
heap. This is no time to burn fertil- 
izers. 


2. Don’t use your best timber for 
firewood because it is near or easy to 
split. Use up laps, down logs and de- 
fective and inferior trees. In this way 
you improve your woodland, reduce 
the fire danger, utilize waste material 
and save the good trees for other 
uses. 

3. Don’t burn the dead grass off 
your field before plowing. Your soils 
need the nitrogen and humus. The 
air contains enough nitrogen without 
that which is liberated by burning 
grass and leaves. 

4. Don’t give even your best friend 
permission to exterminate the part- 
ridges on your farm. They are worth 
ten times as much to you as insect de- 
stroyers and weed-seed consumers as 
they are to anyone else as an induce- 
ment to take needed exercise, or even 


| i 





- for food 
5. Don’t let light fires run through 
your woods. Pine, poplar, locust, 


chestnut and other valuable seedlings 
are killed by even a small fire, and 
larger trees are seriously injured. 
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i D° YOUR Christmas shopping early! 
2 Give useful presents instead of 
' mere baubles. 

> Mulch the garden with leaves if 
> straw is not available. 

} A good farm paper is the best 


f _ Christmas present you can give a ten- 
i ant or neighbor. 

- Look after the cracked cotton bolls. 
“It will pay to pick them at present 
~ prices! 

Nothing will take the place of a sow 
on the farm unless it is two sows, All 
' together now for increasing the 
~South’s pork production. 

_ Make a list of all machinery repairs 
"that need attention before next 
spring and attend to them when most 
) convenient. 

* Have the corn shredding done as 
» soon as possible. Rain may come and 
/) make the corn land so miry that the 
shocks cannot be hauled out. 

' Every farmer ought to buy a big 
'grain scoop for putting his corn in 
the crib. Such an implement will pay 
for itself in a season, 

Go slow on burning leaves and 
(trash of any kind. It’s all right to 
burn some of the greatest pests in or- 
‘der to destroy the seed, but there is 
no excuse for burning leaves, etc. 


[A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 


Paint All Buildings 


cr HAS always been profitable to 

spend money in painting farm build- 
ings but it will now pay better than 
- ever before. 














































Building material is more costly 
than has ever been the case in the 
history of our nation; and_ skilled 
-workmen are also expensive and hard 
to get. There is also little chance of 
labor and building material becoming 
Much cheaper, so buildings already 
erected or in the course of construct- 
rion should be preserved by a coat of 
00d paint. 


In winter is a good time to do such 
Painting for two reasons. First, there 
are no bugs and gnats and dust in the 
air to collect on the sticky paint be- 
fore it dries. Second, the farmer and 
his help have little to do at this season 
and can take care of the work with 
almost no outside help. 

Let’s not delay painting the exposed 
buildings any longer. 





























Let's have a pure-bred bull in every 


Fouthern community. 
















OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 











(23) 1323 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to * The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 





A Liberal Reward 


E WANT the names 
your neighbors. 


and addresses of 


and ad- 
own 


send us the names 


twenty-five 


If you will 
dresses of 
their own farms we will reward you by send- 
ing you a Wall Map and Anatomical Chart. 

This Map-Chart consists of a large map of 
the United States—a map of your state, 
and a large chart showing the in 
colors of all farm animals and on the re- 
verse side of the animal sheet it gives the 
symptoms of all ordinary diseases of farm 
animals and reliable remedies for same. 


farmers who 


pictures 


A few minutes’ time and a postage stamp 
is all that it will cost you to secure one of 
these splendid Map-Charts. You cannot buy 
one for less than $1. : 





The Knut—‘It’s simply absurd! What’s 
the use of showing me low-cut collars like 
these? Do you mean to say you keep noth- 
ing taller?’ 

Shop Girl—‘“I’m sorry, 
is cuffs.” 


Help Yourself by Helping Him 


“No FARM owner who has tenants of the 

slightest intelligence can afford not to 
have The Progressive Farmer sent to them. 
I would send it if the subscription price was 
five times what it is."—John P. Lucas. 


but our next size 





You cannot help your 
else without helping yourself. 


tenant or anyone 


Better see that all of your tenants have 
The Progressive Farmer to read this winter, 
It will help them make money for you next 
year. 





farmer 
darkey 


barking, a 
He saw a 


Hearing his watch dog 
went to the front door, 
standing outside the gate. 

“Come right on in,”’ the farmer called out. 
“You know, a barking dog never bites.” 

“Ab know dat,” replied the Negro, “but 
Ad don’ know how soon dis dog’s gwine stop 
barkin’.”’ 





Our Best Offer 


your own renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion both for $1.50 is our Best Offer. This 
offer will enable you to send The Progressive 
Farmer to your tenant for only 50c. 
Any of our Local Agents or Club Raisers 
will take your order for Our Best Offer. 





“A war stamp is an umbrella 
Against a rainy day.—New York Sun. 


Then a bond must be a macintosh 
And a pair of rubbers, hey?" 


’ ° ° ° 
Don’t Disappoint Him 
OUR soldier boy will soon returning 
home. He will be asking for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Don’t let your subscription 





be 


run out and disappoint him when he re- 
turns. 
We have received many fine letters from 


our readers “Over There’ and we are happy 
to know they will soon be our readers baci 
here in “God’s Country.” 





Small Boy—‘My father’s got a new set of 


teeth.” 

Friend—‘‘What’s to become of the old 
ones?” 

Small Boy—‘Oh, I guess they'll cut ‘em 


down for me.’’—New York Evening World. 





Earn Money 


DOLLAR saved is a dollar earned, Don't 

spend your money for anything you can 
earn by working up a club of subscribers to 
The Progressive Farmer, 

Hundreds of our reader frends are making 
their neighborhoods Progressive Farmer 
reading neighborhoods and earning splendid 
rewards for so doing. You can earn a $1.50 
knife for getting up a club of only two year- 
ly subscribers. You can earn most anything 
you want. Write for particulars. 





George was hampered by a mother whose 
idea of godliness was cleanliness. One day 
a neighbor remarked on his rapid growth. 

“Yes, said George, “that’s ma’s fault; she 
waters me too much!” 


“Philosopher Ben” Says— 


pg4ree it doesn’t pay to read and get the 

other fellow’s ideas, but I notice the most 
successful people in this neck of the woods 
are the ones who subscribe for the most pa- 
pers. 
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JOHNNY PERSHING “STICKS 
AT ANYTHING HE ONCE 
TAKES HOLD OF” 


ENERAL Pershing, our great Ameri- 

can general, was a poor boy—‘‘son of 
a railroad section-boss, bern in a little 
shanty about four miles out from a fron- 
tier boom town”, according to his biogra- 

her in the World’s Werk. We quote 
urther: 

“ ‘Johnny’ Pershing, as he was known 
in those days—and as he is still known 
by his old neighbors—gave ne 
pos any particular talent. 
wasn’t ‘the bright boy’ at school. 
showed no special bent 
thing. 

“But go baek to Laclede, the little 
town in Missouri where Pershing passed 
most of his youth, and talk with his boy- 
hood friends and those of the older 
neighbors who are still living. Though 
they can tell you nothing but simple, 
homely little incidents of ‘Johnny,’ yet 
somewhere in the course of their talk 
they will all say, in one form or ano 3 
‘He was the sort of boy that sticks at 
anything he once takes hold of.’ ” 

There was the of General Per- 
Shing’s success—“stick-to-it-iveness,” per- 
severance, determination, Let our Pro- 
gressive Farmer boys follow his example! 





He 
for any one 














How I Raised My Pig 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

ERHAPS you would like 
thing of how I- raised my pig. He is a 
Duroe-Jersey and a fine one, too. I bought 
from Dad the first day of May, 1918, 
when he weighed exactly seventeen pounds. 
At the same time I bought fifteen dollars 
worth of corn. I put him in a pen to himself 
and fed him buttermilk and kitchen refuse 
with a little corn at night. For green feed I 
gave him peanuts, grass and potatoes. In this 


to know some- 


him 


manner he passed the first four months of 
his life. And how he thrived! 
On the first day of September I began 


feeding him on corn'‘with meal in his butter- 
milk. On this feed he gained more than two 
pounds per day. October 30 he weighed 325 
pounds, and I sold him for $65. As I paid 
only $5 for him and $15 for corn, I have $45 
clear profit, besides lots of fun. His name 
was Hoover, 

I consider buttermilk fine feed for grow- 
ing pigs. I certainly raised mine cheaply. 
Dad said I might try again next year and I 
want to do even better. 

I have lived on the farm a good many 
years and consider it “The Life.” I like to 
watch seemingly dead seed spring up and 
grow. I like to hear the birds sing. There 
is something poetic, inspiring, in it for me. 
I love animals, and my Shepherd dog, Jack, 
is my constant companion 

DOUGLAS ALSTON (Age 15). 

Bullochville, Ga,, Rt. 1. 


How I Made My Extra Money 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AST spring I decided to join the canning 

club. Papa gave me one-tenth acre for 
my garden, and I planted two long rows of 
tomatoes and one of beans. 

The rain was very scarce about the time 
the tomatoes first began to bear and began 
to think I would not get to can a single can. 
But they were not ruined; a good rain came 
and the tomatoes began to get green and 
show signs of bearing. It was not long until! 
the vines were full of pretty green tomatoes. 
I canned fifty No. 3 cans of tomatoes and 
twenty-five of beans. I haven't sold them 
but expect to soon. 





yet, 

Last April my cousin gave me two moth- 
erless pigs. I took them when they were 
only one night old and fed them on a bottle. 
Now they are fine pigs. They weigh one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds each. 

Iam going to use my money to go through 
school this winter. I made more money this 
year than ever before. 

I go to schoo! at home in the summer and 
then go off to school in the winter. I want 
to be a domestic science teacher. 

We live on a farm of two hundred acres. 
I tike farm life fine. FREDA BAKER. 

Napier, Tenn. 


My Father’s Birthday 


Y FATHER was sixty-three years old on 

November 10, and we decided to haye a 
birthday dinner for him. Mother and I pre- 
pared Saturday for Sunday’s dinner, by bak- 
ing two cakes and killing two chickens. 





It was a very beautiful day and my broth- 
er came from Jackson and brought papa a 
beautiful box of chocolate ca i f ’ 
Hide glgtehes 13” ok HAE aS 


DIRE gor thq marker BY, reward ithe trapper well, 


day present. My two sisters came and 
brought their children, so all together there 
were about fifteen of us here. One of my 
Sisters brought papa a very nice cake and 
the other brought some large potatoes and 
a very pretty bouquet of flowers. 


After dinner we went to the river and 
stayed a long time, and then my sisters went 
home. ZULA R. HICKMAN (Age 12). 

Rockport, Miss., Rt. 1. 





Peace Serenade at Fort Deposit 


I WILL write and tell you how the Lowndes 
County High School celebrated the coming 
of peace. 

We heard that the armistice was signed 
early Monday morning: We could hardly 
keep still and in chapel our principal told us 
we would serenade that night to celebrate 
peace. He aiso told us we were to meet 
again after noon to pledge something to the 
United War Work Campaign. That after- 
noon our school met with 45 pupils present 
and pledged $250. Some of our students 
pledged as much as $10. Wasn't that a very 
good answer to the coming of peace? 


That night we met again, with many citi- 
zens of Fort Deposit and had horns, bells, 
pans, whistles, firecrackers and anything 
else that would.make a noise, With a gol- 
dier as our leadér we marched through the 
streets and alarmed the town. You never 
saw such a jolly crowd. Everyone was glad 
peace had come and democracy had been 
made safe against autocracy. 

FRED MARTIN. 

Fort Deposit, Ala. 





. . 
Helping the ‘Sammies” 

j AM a girl thirteen years old. I live on a 
183-acre farm, This summer I wore my 

brother's Scout pants and helped my father 

shock wheat, plant vegetables, pick up po- 

tatoes, help care for the chickens, and I milk 

two cows twice a day. 

I walk two miles to school for a term of 
six or seven months. I am in the eighth 
grade. I wrote two essays and won prizes 
of two good books. I read lots and enjoy it. 

My father has bought a Liberty Bond and 
some Thrift Stamps. We are doing what we 
can to help our Sammies beat Kaiser Bill. 

GENEVA HIGHFILL. 

Guilford College, N. C. 





Conundrums for the Fireside 


W HEN is a clock cruel? When it strikes 
its little one. 
What fruit grows on telegraph wires? El- 
ectric currents. 
What three 
woman? Age. 


letters change a girl into a 


Where can money always be found? In 


the dictionary. 


When can you carry water in a sieve? 
When it is frozen. 


How many clams can you eat on an empty 


stomach? One 
What is older than its mother? Vinegar. 
Why are good people like pianos? Because 


they are grand, square and upright. 





Trapping for Skunk 


GKUNKS are usually found around old barns 
and buildings, hollow logs, old cress fences 
and cross hedges, When their den has been 
found, holes should be dug nearby in the 
paths they are most likely to run over, anid 
the traps placed in these holes, The traps 
shotild be covered with dry grass and dust 
in order that the ground look as natural as 
possible, Just above the trap hang a piece 
of rabbit, chicken or bird on which is 
sprinkled a few drops of the best skunk bait. 
This process of trapping the skunk has prov- 
ed its success over and over again. 
When the real cold weather sets in 
there is a deep snow, skunk generally den 
up sometimes as many as fifteen or twenty 
in a hole. When the den has been found, 
the animals can be easily smoked out an? 
caught, if the right kind of smoker is used. 


or 


The skunk furs are always in good demand 
and there has always been fine profits for the 
trapper in this animal. Traps should be vis- 
ited every day if possible, or, at most, every 
other day, for a skunk caught is liable to 
gnaw off its foot and get away or have its 
fur seriously damaged by other skunks at- 
tacking it in the trap. 

In preparing for the market, skunk skins 
should be cased pelt side out; all superfluous 
meat and fat should be scraped off before 
shipping. Care taken in preparing the skunk 


















The Great Chicago Fire was caused by an upset kerosene 
lantern in a barn. It was spectacular and everyone knew about 
it. But every year similar accidents cause the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars in building and livestock of which you hear 
little because the fires are scattered throughout the country. 











JPROTE CT YOURSELF by installing electric light. Make 

your barn safe—make your home cheerful. Enjoy the advantage 
of electrically-operated milking machines, separators, churns. Let the 
women folks know the comfort of electric fans, sewing machines, 
irons, washing machines, vacuum cleaners. 


When you come to select your lighting and power plant remem- 
ber that 


YOU CAN SPECIFY AND SECURE THE 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY 


WITH AVY RELIABLE POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 


No matter what make of plant you select, insist that it be equipped 
with the Edison Storage Battery. The battery is the vital part of the 
plant; it must be right or you cannot get good service and econom- 
ical light and power. : 


The Edison Storage Battery is the one different battery, the only one made 
of steel—rugged, durable, good for years of 


service without repairs or replacements, with no attention other than the occasional 
addition of a little distilled water. vw 





There are still some dealers who do not 
know that the plants they sell can be 
equipped with the Edison Storage Battery. 
If your dealer is doubtful, write us at once 


and we will see that you are supplied. EDISON 


STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


258 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 





























